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The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
chosen  “An  Army  of  Excellence” 
as  the  theme  for  1983.  As  re- 
cruiters, you  are  the  vanguard 
of  the  Army’s  march  toward  ex- 
cellence, excellence  which  can 
only  be  achieved  by  hard  work 
and  training. 

Work  and  training  are  almost 
synonymous  in  the  Army.  This 
issue  of  all  VOLUNTEER  provides 
a comprehensive  view  of  two 
approaches  to  training:  learning 
the  new  and  maintaining  the 
basics.  Training  leads  the  way 
to  excellence  for  members  of 
this  Command,  both  as  recruiters 
and  soidiers.  Implicit  in  the 
theme  of  excellence  for  1 983  is 
that  the  size  of  our  Army  is  im- 
portant, but  the  success  of  the 
US  Army  depends  as  much  on 
its  quality  as  on  its  size. 

As  we  strive  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  quality  enlistments, 
your  ability  to  present  the  Army 
will  be  enhanced  by  the  use  of 
the  JOIN  system.  Articles  in  this 
issue  on  training  schedules  and 
test  results  on  the  JOIN  system 
will  help  prepare  you  for  instal- 
lation of  the  system  in  your  sta- 
tions. 

An  Army  of  excellence  requires 


recruiters  of  excellence.  Our 
training  programs  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  necessary  skills. 
From  the  “Schoolhouse”  at  the 
Soldier  Support  Center,  where 
course  improvements  are  reg- 
ularly made,  to  the  rifle  ranges 
at  Ft.  Bragg,  where  recruiters 
requalify  with  the  Ml  6 rifle  and 
in  NBC  defense,  training  pro- 
grams are  designed  for  excel- 
lence. All  these  programs,  to 
include  those  at  Region  and 
District  levels,  form  a foundation 
for  recruiting  excellence  as  we 
continue  to  PROVIDE  THE 
STRENGTH. 
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It’s  the  age  of  Star  Wars  and  Space 
Invaders.  A time  when  space  travel 
via  reusable  shuttle  is  becoming 
routine.  A time  for  Close  Encounters 
of  a different  kind.  A time  for  wrist 
watches  that  do  far  more  than  just  tell 
time.  A time  when  communications 
worldwide  are  almost  instantaneous. 
A time  when  world  society  is  not  just 
a cliche  — it’s  an  interdependent 
reality. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  an  explo- 
sion of  technology  that  has  brought  us 
to  the  brink  of  a new  technological 
revolution.  One  that  promises  to  sur- 
pass, in  terms  of  impact,  the  industrial 
revolution  that  ushered  in  the  20th 
Century. 

Alvin  Toffler  describes  it  as  the 
Third  Wave.  A wave  of  technology, 
technology  services  and  information 
processing  that  is  causing  sweeping 
changes  in  how  we  live,  interact  and 
adapt.  It’s  a time  of  unparalleled  op- 
portunity for  creative  thinking  and 
decision  making.  It’s  a time  for  fresh, 
new  ideas. 

Riding  the  crest  of  this  technologi- 
cal tidal  wave  is  the  US  Army  Recruit- 
ing Command  and  its  development  of 
the  Joint  Optical  Information  Network, 
better  known  as  JOIN.  JOIN  is  a 
computerized  video  display  and  infor- 
mation processing  system  that  is  being 
installed  in  every  recruiting  station 


across  the  country  and  overseas.  JOIN 
revolutionizes  recruiting  and  it  arrives 
at  a propitious  time.  It’s  a time  for 
JOIN. 

JOIN  became  a reality  for  our  recruit- 
ing force  this  past  month  with  the 
installation  of  the  first  systems  in  the 
Midwest  region  and  is  being  installed 
in  two  phases  at  the  rate  of  140  systems 
per  month.  A comprehensive  training 
program  is  being  conducted  as  a pre- 
lude to  and  in  conjunction  with,  systems 
installation. 

PhfISE  i 

Phase  I provides  mobile,  compo- 
nent-type systems  at  region,  district 
and  area  headquarters;  each  guidance 
counselor  shop;  the  Recruiting  Sup- 
port Center;  and  at  the“schoolhouse.” 
The  purpose  of  these  systems  is  three- 
fold: (IJ  to  introduce  JOIN  command- 
wide in  the  near  term  and  provide  a 
base  for  training;  (2)  to  allow  guidance 
counselors  to  show  Video  explana- 
tions for  over  200  MOS;  and  (3)  to 
conduct  demonstrations  and  briefings 
for  high  schools,  colleges  and  civic 
organizations. 

Phase  I training  has  been  designed 
to  accomplish  all  three  objectives  as 
well  as  set  the  stage  for  the  Phase  II 
training  effort.  The  formula  is  a tried 


and  true  method  — train  the  trainer, 
who  trains  the  user.  In  this  case,  the 
primary  trainers  are  recruiting  leaders 
(area  and  assistant  area  commanders) 
assisted  by  their  professional  develop- 
ment (PD)  force.  USAREC  has  formed 
a new  equipment  training  team  (the 
UNETT)  as  has  each  region  (the 
RNETT).  The  UNETT  trains  the 
RNETT  as  well  as  the  first  80  leaders 
and  PDNCO  from  the  region.  The 
RNETT  trains  the  remaining  leaders 
and  PDNCO  within  their  region.  Lead- 
ers then  train  their  recruiting  person- 
nel. The  JOIN  Training  Schedule  il- 
lustrates this  step-by-step  “force  mul- 
tiplier” effort. 

Phase  I training  includes  a thorough 
briefing  on  the  developmental  back- 
ground and  purposes  of  JOIN  so  that 
all  understand  the  “big  picture”  and 
the  important  role  each  individual 
plays.  The  proper  procedures  for  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  the  systems  is 
taught  as  well  as  a demonstration  of 
the  automated  sales  presentation  and 
how  it  ties  together  with  current  recruit- 
ing performance  steps  and  the  Recrui- 
ter Sales  Kit. 

JOIN  operation,  troubleshooting 
and  maintenance  procedures  are  fol- 
lowed by  instruction  on  how  to  present 
a JOIN  briefing  and  conduct  a demon- 
stration. Over  90%  of  the  training 
time  is  then  consumed  by  hands-on 
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practical  exercise.  The  training  con- 
cludes with  each  individual  being  vali- 
dated on  their  proficiency  with  the 
system  as  well  as  their  ability  to  train 
others.  Once  all  component  systems 
have  been  installed  and  personnel 
trained  in  all  regions,  Phase  I is  com- 
plete. 

PhfiBE  a 

Phase  II  training  begins  immediately 
upon  the  heels  of  Phase  I with  the 
focus  returning  to  Midwest  region.  In 
Phase  II,  cabinet  systems  are  installed 
in  each  recruiting  station.  Preceding 
this,  a three-day  refresher  course  is 
conducted  for  all  DRC  leader/trainers 
to  introduce  the  complete  recruiter 
sales  presentation,  the  computerized 
adaptive  screening  test  and  the  forms 
generation  module.  This  refresher 
training  is  conducted  at  a DRC-desig- 


nated  location  by  the  UNETT/RNETT. 
Two,  3-day  sessions  are  conducted  at 
each  DRC  allowing  half  of  the  leaders/ 
trainers  to  attend  each  session.  This 
minimizes  interruption  of  production 
supervision.  As  the  cabinet  models 
are  installed  in  the  recruiting  stations, 
these  leader/trainers  conduct  training 
for  station  personnel.  Within  30  days 
after  installation,  all  recruiters  should 
be  trained  and  validated. 

Phase  II  training  proceeds  by  DRC 
from  MWRRC  to  NERRC,  SERRC 
WRRC  and  SWRRC.  Overseas  loca- 
tions are  the  last  stations  to  receive 
JOIN.  As  additional  capabilities  come 
on  line,  training  will  be  exported  to 
the  field  in  much  the  same  manner  — 
train  the  trainer,  who  trains  the  user. 

The  arrival  of  JOIN  in  recruiting 
districts,  areas  and  stations  signals 
the  dawning  of  a new  era  in  recruiting. 
With  this  new,  state-of-the-art,  high 
technology  comes  the  inherent  respon- 


sibility for  professional  training  by 
leaders  at  every  echelon.  The  publica- 
tion of  USAREC  pamphlets  in  the 
form  of  a leader’s  manual  and  a user’s 
manual  provides  the  structure  and 
resource  material,  but,  they  rely  on 
the  skill,  experience  and  personal 
charisma  of  the  leader/ trainer  to  “ come 
alive”  for  the  recruiter.  The  recruiter 
also  accepts  responsibility  for  properly 
utilizing  the  JOIN;  for  converting  its 
tremendous  potential  into  real  recruit- 
ing power;  for  finding  new,  innovative 
ways  to  capitalize  on  automation  in 
support  of  recruiting,  and  for  pumping 
these  new  ideas  up  the  chain. 

It’s  a brave,  new  world  riding  the 
tide  of  the  Third  Wave  and  with  JOIN, 
recruiting  is  pressing  forward,  meeting 
these  new  demands,  adapting  to 
change,  planning  for  the  future.  JOIN 
is  not  an  end,  but  a beginning  that  has 
opened  the  door  to  the  21st  century  for 
recruiting.  It  is  truly  a time  for  JOIN. 
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I Region  New  Equipment 
Training  Team  (RNETIl 


USAREC  New  Equipment  USAREC  training  facility 
Training  Team  (UNETT) 
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I 1st  40  DRC  leaders/  UNETT 

trainers 

I 2nd  40  DRC  leaders/  RNETT 

trainers 


USAREC  training  facility  1 

USAREC  training  facility  1 


I 

Remaining  DRC  leaders/ 
trainers 

RNETT 

I 

Recruiters/Guidance 

Counselors 

DRC  leaders/ 
trainers 

II 

RNETT 

UNETT 

II 

1st  & 2nd  DRC 
leaders/trainers 

UNETT 

II 

Remaining  DRC 
leaders/trainers 

RNETT 

Region  training  facility  2 

DRC/ Area  training  facility  3,  4 

Region  training  facility  1 

DRC  training  facility  1 

DRC  training  facility  2 


II 


Recruiters 

DRC  leaders/ 

Recruiting  Station 

trainers 

I^DTEB: 


(1)  UNETT  provides  JOIN  systems  for  training 

(2)  RNETT  provides  JOIN  systems  for  training 

(3)  DRC/ Area  provides  JOIN  systems  for  training 
(4J  Location  as  directed  by  DRC  Commander 

(5)  Immediately  following  JOIN  system  installation 
and  operational  check  verification  by  vendor 
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TEST  FINDINGS  PROVIDE  INSIGHT 


JOIN  prepares  for 


Story  by  MAJ  Thomas  R.  Tarbutton 
USAREC-PAE 
Chart  by  Len  Trzeciak 
US  A R EC- P AO 

The  market  of  17-21  year-old  male 
prospects  for  the  Army  will  shrink 
significantly  in  many  DRCs  across  the 
US  through  1990  as  shown  in  Figure 
1.  In  addition,  the  competition  from 
colleges  and  industry  will  require  that 
recruiters  make  the  most  efficient 
presentations  to  the  high  quality  seg- 
ment of  our  market. 

Toward  this  end,  the  Joint  Optical 
Information  Network  (JOIN)  was  tested 
last  summer  in  the  Baltimore/Wash- 
ington and  Philadelphia  DRCs.  Test 


results  found  the  JOIN  system  satis- 
factory. Extension  to  all  recruiting 
stations,  area,  DRC  and  guidance 
counselor  offices  is  underway  and  is 
scheduled  to  be  complete  late  next 
year.  The  system  will  assist  recruiters 
with  presentations  to  applicants  and 
provide  automated  information  flow 
within  the  command. 

JOIN  was  developed  by  personnel 
within  USAREC’s  Automation  Man- 
agement (AM)  and  Recruiting  Opera- 
tions (RO)  directorates  and  tested  by 
the  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation 
(PAE)  directorate  with  the  assistance 
of  five  officers  and  21  recruiters  from 
RRC/DRC  staffs.  An  initial  lease  of  65 


systems  included  an  allocation  of  57 
for  testing  which  were  deployed  in  55 
recruiting  stations  within  both  test 
DRCs  and  the  Army  Guidance  shops 
at  the  Military  Entrance  Processing 
Stations.  COL  Richard  W.  Cato,  PAE, 
was  test  director. 

The  test  directorate,  deployed  within 
the  test  DRCs,  worked  full-time  on  the 
evaluation  between  August  and  Novem- 
ber 1982.  Recruiters  in  the  test  DRCs 
conducted  over  7,000  JOIN  and  non- 
JOIN  interviews  during  the  test  period. 

JOIN  recruiting  stations  each  had  a 
cabinet  version  of  the  system.  Re- 
cruiters were  able  to  conduct  inter- 
views with  prospects  following  the 


17-21  YEAR  OLD  MALE  POPULATION 

(IN  MILLIONS) 


SOURCE;  USAREC  FY  85-89  PARR 

(FIGURE  1) 
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a declining  market 


same  sequence  taught  at  the  Recruiter 
School.  The  JOIN  system  provided 
the  recruiter  with  a basic  interview 
structure  which  helped  cover  all  points 
of  the  interview  and  collected  data 
from  the  prospect.  In  addition  to  the 
JOIN  software  program,  two  to  three 
minute  video  segments  were  available 
to  show  the  prospects  evidence  of 
Army  training  and  education  benefits. 
Finally,  an  individualized  printout  was 
made  available  to  each  prospect,  sum- 
marizing the  financial  benefits. 

The  recruiter’s  sales  presentation 
module  fielded  for  the  test  had  a 
limited  data  collection  capability,  but 
future  versions  will  print  out  a com- 
plete USAREC  200  Card.  Later  mod- 
ules should  assist  in  completing  the 
DD  Form  1966  series  and  the  existing 
management  reports. 

The  subsequent  applicant  process- 
ing, questionnaire  results  and  data 
collector  observations  provided  the 
necessary  information  to  evaluate  the 
system’s  effectiveness  in  recruiting. 
The  test  results  provide  insight  into 
the  system’s  potential  impact  on  re- 
cruiting and  focus  on  several  topics. 
Some  of  these  findings  follow: 

1 , The  JOIN  system  is  accepted  by 
most  recruiters  as  a valuable  tool  to 
assist  them  in  making  high  quality 
presentations  during  enlistment  inter- 
views. Recruiters  are  more  successful 
in  changing  “hard  sell”  prospect’s  dis- 
position to  enlist  when  using  JOIN 
than  when  using  non-JOIN  interviews. 
Questionnaires  administered  to  pros- 
pect/ applicants  reflected  that  recruiters 
were  inclined  to  take  longer  for  JOIN 
interviews  (one  to  two  hours  total 
interview  time]  but  84  percent  of  the 
prospects  felt  that  this  was  about  the 
right  length  of  time. 

2.  A very  high  number  of  both 


JOIN  and  non-JOIN  prospect  appli- 
cants reported  that  they  felt  that  inter- 
view descriptions  of  Army  life,  train- 
ing and  opportunities  seem  to  be  honest. 
This  points  out  how  important  it  is  to 
insure  recruiters  provide  accurate  in- 
formation. JOIN  is  a major  vehicle  to 
help  keep  recruiters  current  on  all 
enlistment  opportunities.  When  pros- 
pects talked  with  other  service  recrui- 
ters, 70  percent  of  the  JOIN  inter- 
viewees versus  56  percent  of  the  non- 
JOIN  interviewees  thought  the  Army 
enlistment  presentation  rated  higher. 

3.  During  the  test,  recruiters  exper- 
ienced few  problems  in  gaining  access 
to  the  system  to  conduct  interviews. 
The  maintenance  efficiency  level  was 
high  and  few  waiting  lines  formed  in 


large  stations  to  use  the  system. 
Many  rural  recruiters  found  JOIN 
interviews  to  be  so  successful  that 
they  were  willing  to  drive  extra  miles 
to  bring  the  prospect  into  the  station. 
In  several  cases,  the  system  was  taken 
to  high  schools  despite  its  size  and 
weight.  Since  the  existing  cabinet 
version  is  not  very  transportable,  com- 
ponent versions  will  be  made  available 
to  area  commands  for  high  school 
presentations.  Utilization  rates  were 
considered  low  during  the  test.  Many 
recruiters  were  working  an  already- 
sold  market  of  quality  prospects,  and 
those  recruiters  found  it  expedient  not 
to  use  the  system.  In  the  future,  as  the 
market  tightens  up,  large  stations 
should  expect  that  system  use  may 
have  to  be  scheduled  during  peak 
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FIGURE  2 


Power  Cable  7’  4” 

Telephone  Cable  7’ 

Security  Cable  5’ 10” 

(when  doubled)  2’ 11” 
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Stephen  L.  Moore  (sitting),  is  interviewed  onJOiN  bySFC  Dave  Terry,  Army  recruiter 
from  the  Laurei,  MD,  recruiting  station.  LTCD.  E.  Hair,  commander  of  the  Baitimore/ 
Washington  DRC,  and  Jeffrey  W.  Hahn  observe  the  interview;  one  of  more  than  7,000 
presentations  made  during  the  test  period. 


interview  hours. 

4.  User  experience  during  the  test 
resulted  in  reconfiguration  of  the 
components  in  the  cabinet  to  facilitate 
use.  The  revised  cabinet  setup  will 
have  two  distinct  work  stations.  One 
for  the  recruiter,  another  for  the  pros- 
pect. 

5*  The  prospect’s  Benefit  Summary 
Sheet,  a printout  made  available  at 
the  end  of  the  interview,  shows  the 
financial  benefits  based  on  the  pros- 
pect’s interests  and  qualifications.  It 
is  a very  powerful  recruiting  tool, 
because  it  provides  credible  evidence 
for  the  applicant  to  take  home  and 
review. 

6.  Although  the  system  is  extreme- 
ly user-friendly,  there  is  a substantial 
training  effort.  Approximately  40- 
hours  of  training  is  required  to  validate 
the  JOIN  instructor.  Eight-hours  are 
required  for  the  recruiter.  A major 
portion  of  the  time  is  spent  practicing. 
Recruiters  must  review  the  program 
sequence  and  video  segments  suffic- 
iently to  enable  them  to  know  the 
interview  sequence  and  available  video 
segments.  New  and  old  recruiters 
found  the  system  a good  OJT  refresher 
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which  helped  later  when  they  con- 
ducted non-JOIN  interviews. 

7 . The  test  was  designed  to  measure 
differences  in  station  productivity  (new 
contracts  achieved)  between  JOIN  and 
non-JOIN  in  the  two  DRCs  and  be- 
tween small  and  large  stations.  The 
DRCs  were  selected  to  represent  a 
high  and  low  productivity  profile.  As 
expected,  the  DRC  which  historically 
experieced  the  most  difficulty  getting 
quality  contracts  experienced  a stat- 
istically significant  greater  number  of 
NFS  I-IIIA  (M)  HSDG  contracts  in 
JOIN  stations  than  in  non-JOIN  stations 
during  the  test.  Not  expected  was  that 
JOIN  stations  experienced  a higher 
Qualified  Not  Enlisted  (QNE)  rate 
than  non-JOIN. 

8.  Locating  the  JOIN  system  with 
the  station  became  an  evolutionary 
process.  Frequently  it  was  moved 
several  times  until  the  ideal  office 
arrangement  could  be  found.  Several 
guidelines  were  developed.  The  system 
should  be  positioned  to  afford  some 
privacy  during  the  interview.  That 
may  necessitate  room  dividers  for 
some  stations.  It  should  be  shielded 
from  direct  sun  light  to  provide  clarity 
on  the  TV  monitor.  Finally,  the  special 


JOIN  telephone  line  hook-up  should 
be  requested  after  the  system  has  been 
used  and  the  best  location  found. 
Floor  space  requirements  are  shown 
in  Figure  2. 

9.  The  MEPS  Guidance  Counselor 
Module  was  made  available  after  the 
test.  It  consists  of  short  video  segments 
for  most  MOS.  the  interview  lasts  only 
a few  minutes,  but  is  very  successful  in 
helping  the  applicant  clearly  see  most 
aspects  of  an  MOS.  Recruiters  can 
address  Army  jobs  by  skill  clusters. 
For  example,  depending  on  the  appli- 
cant’s estimated  Accession  Control 
Measure  (ACM),  he  can  be  shown  an 
array  of  opportunities  for  many  MOSs 
which  fall  under  broad  categories  such 
as  electronics.  This  helps  the  recruiter 
address  jobs  without  selling  a parti- 
cular MOS  at  the  station. 

The  test  results  suggest  that  major 
changes  in  recruiter  habits  may  be 
necessary  to  fully  capture  JOIN’S  po- 
tential. First,  recruiters  must  be  highly 
trained  and  validated  in  a “RECEX” 
environment.  The  equipment  and 

program  is  extremely  simple  to  operate, 
but  operators  must  be  fully  knowledg- 
able  of  the  video  content  and  access 
procedures.  This  will  necessitate  at 
least  eight  hours  of  one-on-one  train- 
ing. If  commanders  do  not  maintain 
standards  in  training,  some  recruiters 
will  never  be  successful  JOIN  users. 

Second,  JOIN’S  capability  to  assist 
with  the  “hard  sell’’  for  quality  pros- 
pects has  been  demonstrated.  As  re- 
cruiters prove  this  to  themselves,  more 
demands  will  be  made  to  use  the 
system.  If  interviews  last  up  to  two 
hours  a greater  time  management  re- 
quirement will  be  generated  to  schedule 
interviews.  Fewer  interviews  may 
have  to  be  conducted.  The  high  QNE 
rate  and  volume  of  low-potential  pros- 
pects shows  the  need  to  conduct  better 
interviews,  screening  out  low  quality 
early. 

Finally,  Area  Commanders  and  their 
Assistants  must  exercise  a greater 
leadership  role.  They  must  be  JOIN 
qualified  and  JOIN  instructors.  Fol- 
lowing training,  they  must  insure  the 
system’s  use.  X" 
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by  CPT(P)  Eugene  W.  Heintz 
USAREC-RO-T 

**For  the  first  time  in  the 
Recruiting  Command’s  history, 
all  recruiting  personnel  will 
undergo  basic  weapons  and 
NBC  re-qualification  on  a 
yearly  basis.” 

Each  generation  throughout  history 
has  had  its  “ultimate  weapon.”  The 
rise  and  fall  of  empires  can  be  traced 
through  rapidly  advancing  weapons 
technology.  “High  Tech”  is  not  new. 
However,  as  the  science  of  warfare 
becomes  ever  more  sophisticated,  it 
has  become  increasingly  more  diffi- 
cult for  soldiers  to  maintain  their  basic 
warrior  skills. 

Today,  “High  Tech”  can  be  defined 
as  specialization.  The  danger  inherent 
in  specialization  is  that  a trap  exists  in 
the  science  of  modern  warfare.  The 
trap  is  to  allow  large  numbers  of  your 
force  to  become  ever-more  disassocia- 
ted with  their  basic  warrior  skills  and 
ever-increasingly  confined  to  narrow 
areas  of  expertise. 

There  is  a historical  precedent  for 
loss  of  competency  in  basic  weapon 
skills.  In  the  year  1346,  the  English 
under  the  command  of  Edward  III, 
decimated  a superior  force  of  French 
in  the  Battle  of  Crecy.  Without  an  in- 
depth  analysis  of  the  battle  a general 
statement  of  cause  and  effect  can  be 
made  for  the  French  defeat.  Two  fac- 
tors influenced  the  outcome  of  the 
battle:  (1)  the  French  committed  their 
superior  armored  forces  in  penny  pac- 
kets as  opposed  to  a possibly  over- 
whelming assault  on  the  English  lines 
and  (2)  the  English  fielded  a weapon 
of  superior  firepower  and  range,  the 
long-bow. 

The  result,  as  history  demonstrates, 
was  an  overwhelming  victory  by  an 
inferior,  though  competent  force.  The 
battle  of  Crecy  and  its  immediate 
aftermath  is  not  particularly  germane 
to  the  modern  concept  of  a competency 
based  force.  However,  from  a long 
range  historical  perspective,  that  par- 


ticular battle  has  a far  reaching  impact 
on  todays  modern  military. 

In  subsequent  battles,  through  Agin- 
court  in  1415  and  well  into  the  Hundred 
Years  War,  the  presence  of  the  longbow 
continued  to  influence  tactics.  How- 
ever it  became  ever  more  difficult  for 
the  English  to  field  a sufficient  number 
of  trained  archers  to  adequately  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  battles.  There 
are  numerous  socio-economic  factors 
which  account  for  the  scarcity  of 
trained  yeomanry.  A case  could  ne 
and  has  been  made  for  the  theory  that, 
with  increasing  trade  and  the  advent 


of  the  Renaissance,  it  was  much  more 
profitable  for  the  people  to  engage  in 
mercantile  activities  as  opposed  to 
dedicating  hours  a day  toward  the 
practice  of  archery. 

The  result  was  that  the  English 
leadership  allowed  their  forces  to  lose 
competency  with  a proven  battle- 
winning weapon.  Thus,  the  armored 
knight  regained  his  ascendency  on  the 
battlefield  until  the  advent  of  another 
advanced  weapon:  gunpowder. 

The  English  lost  competency  over  a 
period  of  time  generations  in  length. 
In  a modern,  fast-paced  world,  that 
loss  of  competency  can  take  mere 


years.  Maintaining  competency  in 
basic  warrior  skills,  such  as  weapons 
knowledge  and  nuclear,  biological 
and  chemical  warfare,  is  a training 
problem  for  the  United  States  Army  in 
general  and  the  Recruiting  Command 
in  particular. 

The  degree  of  specialization  requir- 
ed to  be  successful  in  the  recruiting 
business  is  extremely  narrow.  It  is 
possible  to  become  so  immersed  in  the 
intricacies  of  recruiting  that  basic 
combat  skills  can  deteriorate  through 
lac^  of  use.  The  problem  becomes 
very  real  for  personnel  who  continue 
as  recruiters  past  their  initial  three- 
year  tour. 

Providentially  the  problem  has  been 
recognized  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  erosion  of  basic 
skills.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Recruiting 
Command’s  history,  all  recruiting  per- 
sonnel will  undergo  basic  weapons  and 
NBC  re- qualification  on  a yearly  basis. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  has 
already  moved  to  make  this  re- qualifi- 
cation a requirement  for  reenlistment 
Army- wide.  Commanders,  at  all  levels 
within  USAREC  will  be  required  to 
plan  and  conduct  the  training  of  these 
basic  skills  to  insure  force  competency. 
The  training  process  will  limit  the 
effects  of  specialization  and  insure  a 
competency-based  force. 

The  progressive  soldier  will  recog- 
nize the  competency-based  force  con- 
cept as  having  humble  beginnings 
with  far-reaching  implications.  A 
possible  scenario  for  the  future  sug- 
gests that  in  a national  emergency  it 
would  be  unlikely  for  10,000  of  the 
Army’s  most  experienced  personnel 
to  remain  in  place  when  the  call  be- 
comes immediate  for  line  unit  replace- 
ments. 

Therefore  the  ultimate  goal  be- 
comes not  only  a force  “Fit  to  Fight” 
but  also  a force  “Qualified  to  Fight” 
using  the  basic  and  advanced  weapons 
systems  of  the  1980’s  and  1990’s  and 
retaining  those  skills  which  separate 
the  soldier  from  his  civilian  counter- 
part. IF 


'QUALIFIED 
TO  FWifJ' 
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Cars  an  JOIN  film 
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Story  and  Photos 
by  SP4  Cheryl  Drews 
Fort  Carson  PAO 

A film  crew  from  the  Army  Audio- 
visual Center,  Washington,  DC,  ar- 
rived at  the  “Mountain  Post”  in  January 
to  produce  a recruiting  film  entitled, 
“Duty  at  Fort  Carson.” 

For  over  a week,  the  four-member 
crew  focused  on  the  many  facets  of 
Carson,  such  as  where  the  post  is 
located,  its  major  units,  the  variety  of 
MOS  found,  types  of  training,  on- 
post  and  local  services  and  recreational 
activities. 


Highlighted  in  the  film  were  the 
mechanized  units  of  the  4th  Infantry 
Division.  “Mechanized  means  main- 
tenance, so  the  film  wouldn’t  have 
been  complete  without  showing  sol- 
diers pulling  maintenance,”  stated  CPT 
Jim  Ammons,  project  officer  from  the 
audiovisual  center.  He  also  cited  the 
film’s  emphasis  on  the  mountains  and 
scenery,  as  well  as  the  variety  of 
recreational  activities. 

The  purpose  of  the  film,  according 
to  Ammons,  is  to  present  an  honest, 
unbiased  picture  of  life  at  Fort  Carson 
to  the  potential  recruit.  “Mountain 


Post”  soldiers  were  used  in  the  film, 
not  actors  and  actresses  cast  as  soldiers. 

The  film  will  be  used  in  the  Joint 
Optical  Information  Network  (JOIN], 
a video  disc-based  system  being  in- 
stalled in  Army  recruiting  stations  as 
a sales  tool.  Recruiters  will  have  ac- 
cess to  film  of  every  major  Army  post 
in  CONUS  and  overseas. 

Also,  the  film  will  give  first-termers 
a chance  to  view  other  posts.  “A  first- 
termer,  or  even  a career  soldier,  will 
be  able  to  make  a more  informed 
decision  about  reenlistment  with  the 
aid  of  these  films,”  said  Ammons. 
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Ammons  outlined  the  basic  proce- 
dure for  “shooting”  the  film.  First,  he 
met  with  the  producer  and  director  to 
discuss  different  audiovisual  ap- 
proaches. “With  a general  idea  of 
what  we  wanted,  the  script  writer  and 
myself  came  up  with  a script,”  Am- 
mons explained. 

After  the  script  was  approved  by 
the  Army  Recruiting  Command,  the 
sequences  and  possible  scenes  were 
storyboarded.  “Then,”  said  Ammons, 
“we  got  a camera  crew  from  the  Com- 
bat Pictorial  Detachment  at  Fort 
Meade.”  Following  the  shooting,  the 
film  was  sent  to  be  processed.  “The 
sequences  are  being  edited,  with  titles, 
maps,  narration  and  music  added,” 
explained  Ammons. 

“Once  completed,  the  film  will  be 
sent  to  USAREC  for  approval,”  he 
said.  “If  accepted,  it  will  be  delivered 
to  the  Fort  Knox  audiovisual  center 
where  it  will  be  readied  for  a disc  to  be 
cut.  The  disc  will  look  similar  to  a 12 
tol4-inch  long-playing  record.” 

Ammons  estimated  that  the  final 
disc,  containing  a three-minute  pro- 
gram, should  be  available  for  JOIN 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  year.  y 


CPT  Jim  Ammons, 
(opposite  page)  from 
the  Army  Audio- 
visuai  Center  directs 
SSG  John  Tayior, 
armor  piatoon  ser- 
geant with  the  1 St 
Brigade,  4 th  infantry 
Division,  during  a 
fiiming  sequence  at 
Fort  Carson.  Thefiim 
wiii  become  part  of 
the  USAREC  JOIN 
library.  Ammons  and 
Taylor,  (left  photo) 
assist  PV2  Phil 
Menard,  audiovisual 
crewmember,  in 
filming  the  action 
inside  a M60A 1 tank 
turret  The  crew  pre- 
pares to  film  three 
tanks  from  the  “Iron 
Horse  Team”  divi- 
sion (bottom  photo) 
against  the  Colorado 
background. 
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Story  by  CPT  Mike  Haley 
USAREC-RO-T 

People  who  decide  to  make  their 
career  the  Army  are  indeed  a very 
special  breed.  The  officers  and  NCOs 
assigned  to  USAREC  are  the  finest  of 
the  fine  and  like  you,  they  all  thrive  on 
challenge.  They,  as  you,  seek  change 
and  a chance  to  prove  and  improve 
themselves.  Like  the  people  we  serve, 
the  US  Army  Recruiting  Command 
has  not  been  afraid  to  tackle  the  tough 
job  of  training  the  men  and  women 
assigned  to  USAREC. 

The  seven  courses  held  at  the  Sol- 
dier Support  Center  help  NCOs  and 
officers  build  upon  their  effectiveness 
within  the  recruiting  environment. 

Army  Recruiter  Course 

In  1974,  the  Army  Recruiter  Course 
(ARC]  consisted  of  a five  week  cur- 
riculum which  included  four  weeks  of 
recruiting  subjects  and  one  week  on 
reenlistment.  A year  later,  the  reenlist- 
ment training  was  dropped  and  the 
course  was  accordingly  reduced  one 
week.  The  recruiter  exercise(RECEX) 
was  added  in  1976  as  a means  to  give 
students  practical  experience  in  inter- 
viewing applicants.  Once  again  the 
course  expanded  to  five  weeks.  In 
1981,  a curriculum  review  lead  to 
major  revisions  in  the  ARC  program. 

The  Recruiter  Development  Center 
(RDC)  was  established  in  1981  in  order 
to  orient  and  motivate  ARC  students. 
The  RDC  instructor/facilitators  are 
students  in  the  Professional  Develop- 
ment NCO  course.  The  RDC  is  con- 
ducted in  a round-robin  fashion  with 
students  taking  part  in  five  different 
subject  area  evaluations. 

The  evaluations  are: 

• Verbal  Expression  (Speech) 

• Telephone  Techniques  A & B 

• Time  Management 

• Interview  A & B 
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• Expectations 

These  evaluations  provide  data 
which  has  established  the  validity  of 
the  Center  to  accurately  evaluate  a 
single  student  by  various  facilitators 
and  to  predict  and  subsequently  facil- 
itate a student’s  success  in  the  ARC. 

A long  range  goal  which  will  require 
input  from  many  more  RDC  classes  is 
the  development  of  an  evaluation 
which  will  accurately  predict  an  ARC 
student’s  ability  to  succeed  when  on 
production. 

The  new  curriculum  shifts  the 
emphasis  from  lectures  and  empha- 
sizes instead,  hands-on  performance- 
oriented  training,  in  small  groups. 
The  RECEX  standards  have  been 
strengthened  and  continued  as  a “go/no 
go”  evaluation.  The  live- call  exercise 
is  accomplished  using  “dead”  REACT 
cards  to  provide  practical  work  in 
telephone  techniques. 

The  schoolhouse  and  the  field  are 
now  linked  in  a positive  feed-back 
closed  loop.  The  schoolhouse  for- 
wards each  student’s  academic  records 
to  the  gaining  DRC.  The  intent  is  to 
provide  commanders  with  information 
about  both  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  their  new  recruiters  for  use 
in  designing  a more  effective  Transi- 
tional Training  and  Evaluation  (TTE) 
program.  Subsequently,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  TTE,  the  booklets  are 
returned  to  the  schoolhouse  to  provide 
a basis  for  future  curriculum  review 
and  revision. 

Another  significant  change  was  the 
advent  of  the  instructor  “Regreening” 
program.  This  program  sends  instruc- 
tors back  to  field  recruiting  stations 
periodically  for  several  weeks  in  order 
to  reacquaint  them  with  the  “real- 
world”  and  to  let  them  see  the  product 
of  their  efforts  at  work. 

Improvements  new  students  will 
see  this  year  include:  the  issuance  of 
additional  uniforms,  a complete  sales 


kit  and  an  additional  week  for  training 
on  the  Joint  Optical  Information  Net- 
work (JOIN)  — a computerized  sales 
aid  and  management  tool. 

Station  Commander 
Course 

The  Station  Commander  Course 
(SCC)  has  seen  a great  deal  of  change 
in  recent  years.  In  1979,  the  SCC 
existed  as  a three  week  course  which 
emphasized  management.  A year  later, 
a severe  shortage  of  trained  station 
commanders  lead  USAREC  to  reduce 
the  course  to  a single  week  of  intensive 
training  in  order  to  produce  the  neces- 
sary number  of  station  commanders. 

Once  the  training  backlog  was 
cleared,  the  SCC  was  increased  to  a 
two  week  course.  Other  changes  were 
made  as  well.  The  emphasis  shifted 
from  manager  training  to  a program 
where  the  role  of  a station  commander 
as  a leader  and  a trainer  were  also 
addressed.  Additional  instruction  was 
provided  in  human-effectiveness 
training  which  uses  films  coupled 
with  give-and-take  discussions. 

STACEX,  the  station  command 
exercise  was  added  to  provide  the 
new  station  commander  with  exposure 
to  “real  world”  problems  and  their 
solutions  in  a hands-on  performance- 
oriented  training  environment.  This 
summer  JOIN  will  be  introduced, 
thus  providing  the  station  commander 
with  a powerful  high-technology 
management  and  sales  tool. 

auldance  Counselor 
Course 

The  Guidance  Counselor  Course 
(GCC)  was  originated  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  current  PDNCO 
course.  Originally  a USAREG  school, 
it  has  gained  TRADOG  certification. 

In  1981,  the  course  was  expanded 
to  three  weeks  in  order  to  accommo- 
date the  addition  of  the  Guidance 
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Counselor’s  Exercise  (CONEX).  This 
hands-on  performance-oriented  train- 
ing is  designed  to  do  for  guidance 
counselors  what  REGEX  and  STACEX 
do  for  ARC  and  SCC  students. 

Cathode  Ray  Tube  (CRTl  terminals 
were  made  available  last  year  in  another 
revision  and  upgrade  of  the  GCC  cur- 
riculum. As  in  the  previous  courses, 
JOIN  was  added  to  the  program  last 
month. 

NCO 

Advanced  Course 

The  Non-Commissioned  Officers 
Advanced  Course  (NCOAC)  has  seen 
many  revisions  in  the  past  few  years. 
At  one  time,  1974,  NCOAC  was  9 
weeks  in  duration  with  eight  plus 
weeks  of  “core”  courses  and  three 
days  of  recruiting- specific  training.  A 
year  later,  NCOAC  was  reduced  to 
five  weeks,  all  of  which  was  devoted 
to  recruiting.  1979  saw  a further  re- 
duction to  four  weeks.  This  year, 
NCOAC  is  once  again  expanded.  The 
current  seven  week  course  will  con- 
sist of  two  tracks.  The  initial  five 
weeks  are  devoted  to  “core”  subjects 
that  are  MOS-immaterial  while  the 
last  two  weeks’  curriculum  is  identical 
to  the  Station  Commanders  Course. 
Only  those  NCOs  who  have  not  pre- 
viously attended  the  SCC  need  remain 
for  the  station  command  track. 

PD  Non-Commissioned 
Officers  Course 

Until  recently,  a true  PDNCO  course 
did  not  exist.  The  establishment  of  the 
RDC  in  1981  provided  a workshop  in 
which  PDNCOs  were  brought  TDY  to 
Fort  Harrison  to  sharpen  their  skills. 
But,  while  the  ARC  students  partici- 
pating in  the  RDC  received  formal 
training  and  recognition  for  training 
completed,  the  PDNCOs  who  facilita- 
ted the  RDC  received  neither  training 


nor  official  recognition  for  having 
been  trained. 

The  PDNCO  course  was  established 
this  January.  The  PDNCOs  still  come 
TDY  to  train  and  evaluate  in  the  RDC, 
but  now  they  undergo  formal  training 
designed  to  help  them  perform  more 
effectively  as  trainers.  Official  recog- 
nition takes  the  form  of  a USAREC 
certificate.  TRADOC  certificates  will 
be  issued  upon  TRADOC  approval  of 
the  Program  of  Instruction. 

Recruiting  Commanders 
Course 

The  Recruiting  Commander's  Course 
is  a two-track  curriculum  given  to  all 
newly  assigned  USAREC  officers  re- 
gardless of  duty  position.  The  initial 
two  weeks  consist  of  classroom  work 
and  address  all  facets  of  the  recruiting 
business.  Area  commanders  continue 
in  a third  week,  assigned  to  a recruiting 
station  within  the  Indianapolis  DRC. 
The  goal  during  the  last  week  is  to 
gain  practical  experience  in  the  efforts 
required  to  prospect  for  and  process 
applicants. 

Army  Nurse  Course 

The  Army  Nurse  Course  is  provided 
quarterly  to  both  Army  Nurse  Recrui- 
ters and  Region  and  DRC  PDNCOs  to 
train  them  in  the  specifics  of  nurse 
recruiting  and  packet  preparation. 
Last  year  was  the  first  time  in  recent 
years  that  the  nurse  mission  was 
achieved  without  a mission  reduction. 
Recent  changes  to  the  course  curricu- 
lum strengthened  the  instruction  on 
the  Recruiting  Management  Systems. 

Speolalized  Military 
or  Civilian  Sohoollng 

Training  in  special  subject  areas  is 
available  through  both  the  Department 
of  Defense  school  system  and  at  civi- 
lian schools  and  institutions.  The  sub- 


ject areas  include  virtually  every  MOS 
and  duty.  Catalogs  with  course  de- 
scriptions are  available  through  nor- 
mal AG  publications  channels  and  in 
the  DRC  and  Region  PD  Offices. 

If  a specific  subject  area  is  required 
for  the  performance  of  military  duty 
but  is  unavailable  through  the  DoD 
school  system,  or  if  use  of  local  civilian 
educational  institutions  is  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  government  on  a 
cost  basis,  schooling  at  civilian  insti- 
tutions can  be  authorized. 

Correspondence  Courses 

The  Army  Correspondence  Course 
Program  (ACCP)  is  published  in  DA 
Pam  series  351-20-1  to  22.  Complete 
sets  of  the  pamphlets  are  available 
through  normal  AG  publications  chan- 
nels, unit  training  offices  Army  Educa- 
tion Centers  and  MOS  libraries.  Appli- 
cations on  DA  Form,  145  may  also  be 
sent  to: 

The  Army  Institute  for  Professional 
Development 

US  Army  Training  Support  Center 
Newport  News,  VA  23628 
AUTOVON:  927-3335 

The  types  of  courses  offered  are 
professional  development,  skill  pro- 
gression and  functional  area.  Army 
pre- commission  and  individual  sub- 
courses. The  ACCP  provides  soldiers 
maximum  flexibility  in  continuing  a 
military  education  in  their  primary, 
secondary  or  alternate  MOS  with  no 
loss  of  time  from  their  current  duties. 

Life  in  the  Army  is  great  and  the 
philosophy  in  training  is:  Soldiers  do 
not  join  the  Army;  families  join  the 
Army.  An  Army  career  is  their  career 
— a team  effort  — and  participation 
by  all  is  essential  to  the  success  of  our 
Army.  Self-help,  service,  stability  and 
the  PD  NCO’s  are  the  hub  of  informa- 
tion and  assistance  for  the  training 
needed  by  you  and  your  family  in  the 
Army.  ^ 
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Staff  Feature 
Art  by  Len  Trzeciak 
USAREC-PAO 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  majority  of 
information  found  in  this  feature 
was  obtained  from  the  US  Army 
Training  Support  Center,  Bulletin 
No.  82-3,  Army  Correspondence 
Course  Program,  December,  1982. 

With  an  enrollment  of  more  than  a 
quarter  million  students,  the  Army 
Institute  for  Professional  Develop- 
ment (IPD]  administers  the  Army 
Correspondence  Course  Program 
(ACCP)  which  includes  establishing 
ACCP  policy  and  centrally  managing 
the  program.  In  addition,  IPD  reviews 
and  analyzes  curricula:  provides  per- 
sonalized service  to  enrolled  students, 
and  prints,  stores  and  distributes 
course  materials  for  21  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC)  and 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  schools. 

The  Institute  is  the  Army’s  largest 
school,  with  the  Active  Army  com- 


prising half  of  the  290,000  student 
enrollment.  The  Reserve  Components 
total  more  than  40  percent  of  enroll- 
ment with  the  remainder  of  students 
primarily  federal  civilian  employees 
and  members  of  other  services. 

Enrollment  in  correspondence  comses 
can  mean  individual  and  unit  pro- 
ficiency, promotion  points,  success 
on  SQT  and  ARTEP,  MOS  certifi- 
cation and  retirement  points  for 
reservists. 

Correspondence  courses  enable  a 
soldier  to  keep  current  in  a primary  or 
secondary  MOS.  This  is  particularly 
important  to  soldiers  detailed  as  re- 
cruiters who,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  reassigned  to  their  PMOS  follow- 
ing a USAREC  tour. 

This  was  emphasized  earlier  this 
year  when  LTG  Maxwell  R.  Thurman, 
former  USAREC  Commander  now 
head  of  Army  personnel,  said  that  the 
Army  is  considering  requiring  recruit- 
ers (and  NCO  ROTC  instructors  and 
drill  sergeants)  to  move  to  troop 
assignments  after  completion  of  their 
current  tours. 

AR  351-20,  Army  Correspondence 
Course  Program,  states  that  it  is  the 
commander’s  responsibility  to  super- 
vise the  program  by: 


• training  individuals,  if  desired 
and  appropriate,  through  the  use  of 
Correspondence  Course  group  or 
individual  study. 

• designating  a member  of  the 
unit  at  battalion  level  to  monitor 
course  participation. 

• recognizing  individuals  who  use 
the  program  to  fmther  their  education. 

• establishing  a specific  time, 
where  possible,  either  during  duty 

• establishing  a specific  time, 
where  possible,  either  during  duty 
hours  or  other  times,  to  allow  in- 
dividuals to  participate. 

Credibility  for  the  correspondence 
comse  program  comes  from  the  National 
Home  Study  Council.  In  1978,  the 
Institute  received  accreditation 
which  assures  that  it  is  providing 
materials  and  services  of  the  highest 
quality  possible. 

The  Home  Study  Council  accred- 
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itation  does  not  mean  that  credit  will 
be  given  in  every  course  of  corres- 
pondence study.  There  is  no  govern- 
ment agency  that  can  require  civilian 
schools  to  provide  credit.  Accredit- 
ation through  the  Council  makes  it 
more  likely  that  civilian  trade  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  may  grant 
credit  for  completed  correspondence 
work. 

The  Council  accreditation  did  not 
result  in  specified  recommended  credit 
for  each  course.  IPD  is  currently  work- 
ing with  the  American  Council  on 
Education  (ACE)  in  evaluating  each 
correspondence  course  to  determine 
recommended  credit. 

To  date,  courses  from  the  Military 
Police,  Signal,  Field  Artillery,  Air 
Defense  and  Engineer  Schools,  the 
Soldier  Support  Center  and  the  Institute 
for  Military  Assistance  have  been 
evaluated.  Many  of  the  courses  from 
these  schools  were  recommended  for 
credit.  However,  before  ACE  credit 
can  be  received,  students  are  required 
to  complete  a comprehensive  end-of- 
course  examination. 

The  Military  Police,  Signal  and  Field 
Artillery  Schools  have  written  exam- 
inations. When  ACE  examinations  are 
necessary,  students  in  the  courses 
recommended  for  credit  are  notified 
of  the  ACE  option.  Examination  avail- 
ability is  announced  in  the  Guide 
published  by  ACE.  The  Guide  is  avail- 
able at  DRC/RRC  headquarters  through 
the  Education  Specialists. 

Course  Catalogue 

The  Army  Correspondence  Course 
Catalog,  DA  Pam  351-20, 15  December 
1978,  contains  up-to-date  information 
on  each  correspondence  course  cur- 
rently being  offered  by  schools 
throughout  DoD. 

The  general  volume  explains  in- 
formation such  as  enrollment  pro- 
cedures, characteristics  of  individual 
and  group  enrollment  and  services 
available  to  students  enrolled  in  a 
correspondence  course. 

The  single  volume  catalog  contains 
course  listings  of  the  schools  managed 
by  IPD  and  service  schools  and  colleges 
that  administer  their  own  corres- 
pondence course  programs.  This  vol- 


ume explains  school  unique  adminis- 
trative information  including  descrip- 
tions of  subcourses  offered  in  each 
school’s  program. 

Today’s  ACCP  is  aimed  at  Skill 
Level  3 and  above.  Many  of  the  sub- 
courses are  criterion  referenced  which 
means  that  a soldier  trains  to  a stand- 
ard rather  than  merely  obtaining  a 
passing  score  on  an  exam. 

Individual  correspondence  study  is 
the  most  flexible  enrollment  option. 
Each  student  programs  his  own  re- 
requirements as  time  permits.  This  is 
the  oldest  and  most  popular  enroll- 
ment option. 

Group  Study 

Group  study  enrollment  provides  an 
opportunity  for  groups  of  soldiers  to 
enroll  in  the  same  subcourses  under 
one  group  study  leader.  The  group 
leader  directs  the  study  effort  for  all 
members  and  provides  opportunities 
for  the  group  to  meet  and  discuss  each 
assignment.  The  leader’s  job  is  to  reg- 
ulate the  pace  of  study,  make  sure  that 
examinations  are  completed  indepen- 
dently and  mail  examinations  to  IPD 
for  evaluation. 

To  organize  a group  study  effort,  the 
group  leader,  who  may  be  just  a senior 
member  of  the  group,  must  complete  a 
DA  Form  145,  Army  Correspondence 
Course  Enrollment  Application,  and 
submit  a roster  of  group  members. 

After  selecting  either  the  individual 
or  group  study  method  of  enrollment, 
the  DA  Form  145  must  be  complete  to 
include  the  commander’s  signature. 
Depending  on  your  military  status,  the 
completed  form  is  submitted  through: 

• Active  Army  and  USAR  on  ac- 
tive duty  — unit  commander  or 
immediate  commissioned  staff 
supervisor. 

• U S AR  in  unit  — unit  commander 

• USAR  in  control  group  — RCPAC 

• DA  Civilians  — immediate 
supervisor 

• Army  ROTC  — Professor  of 
Military  Science 


Enrollment  Application 
Questions/Errors 

• IPD  needs  only  one  DA  Form 
145  completely  and  correctly  filled 
out.  In  all  cases,  the  Commander’s 
signature  block  is  needed.  If  some- 
one other  than  the  commander 
signs  the  application,  include  “FOR 
THE  COMMANDER.” 

• Be  specific  when  requesting  a 
course  of  study.  You  can  not  be 
enrolled  by  MOS  only.  You  must 
state  the  specific  course  name 
(example:  Infantry  NCO  Advanced 
Course  MOS  llB,  or  AG  NCOES 
Advanced  (Administration)  71L40). 

• If  you  have  previously  enrolled 
in  correspondence  courses  be  sure 
to  let  the  IPD  know.  This  will 
insure  that  credit  is  provided  for  all 
subcourses  you  have  already  suc- 
cessfully completed. 

• Accuracy  is  important  when 
writing  to  IPD.  The  minimum  in- 
formation required  is  name,  SSAN 
and  the  school  code  in  which  enrolled. 


The  ACCP  upgraded  contracts  will 
provide  task-based  MOS  subcourses 
for  Skill  Level  3 and  above.  The  con- 
tracts will  provide  for  professional 
layout  and  typesetting  and  the  stand- 
ardization of  subcourse/course  length. 

The  Training  Support  Center  re- 
ported that  the  contracting  services, 
thus  far,  have  demonstrated  quality 
work,  a competitive  price  and  faster 
delivery.  Seven  military  schools  (In- 
fantry, Chemical,  Soldier  Support,  Field 
Artillery,  Intelligence,  Air  Defense 
and  Engineer)  have  ACCP  upgrade 
contracts  in  more  than  600  subcourses. 

Individual  training  and  growth 
within  your  PMOS  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  professional  soldier.  This 
obligation  is  even  more  critical  to  the 
detailed  soldier,  like  recruiters,  who 
can  benefit  from  the  knowledge  gained 
through  correspondence  work  while 
completing  course  requirements  at 
your  own  pace.  y 
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THE  WINTER  OF  ’81’  was  his  first  experience  as  a re- 
cruiter and  with  snow.  Sergeant  Robert  L.  Croty,  a 
recruiter  at  Milwaukee  DRC’s  Shawano  Recruiting  Station, 
in  Shawano,  Wisconsin  finds  that  while  northern  Wis- 
consin is  pretty  in  the  winter,  travel  at  times  is  almost 
impossible. 


Presenting  a picture  of  her  work  as  a controller, 
Isenhour  said,  “Air  traffic  controllers  go  through  basic 
training,  then  about  12  weeks  of  advanced  training 
before  going  through  six  months  of  on-the-job  training. 
After  the  advanced  training,  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration rates  the  controller.” 

Controllers  learn  each  of  the  three  positions  in  the 
control  tower: 

1.  Local  controller  — supervises  take-offs  and  landings. 

2.  Flight  data  position  — takes  care  of  paperwork  and 
logging  take-off  and  landing  times. 

3.  Ground  controller  — directs  ground  maneuvers  such 
as  taxiing  to  and  from  runways.  (Dallas  DRC) 


These  skimobiles  decorated  with  Army  recruiting  slogans 
give  credence  to  the  old  saying  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention. 

According  to  Grotty,  after  a recent  18- inch  snow  fall, 
he  found  he  had  a DEP  stranded  by  the  snow  with  no  way 
to  get  to  the  bus  station.  Pooling  resources  he  and  Staff 
Sergeant  Jay  R.  Pieper,  also  a recruiter  at  the  Shawano 
staion,  got  a pair  of  snowmobiles.  The  idea  worked  and 
the  DEP  arrived  at  the  bus  station  on  time  and  safely. 

Grotty  and  Pieper  brought  the  idea  one  step  farther, 
they  decorated  the  snowmobiles  with  recruiting  slogans 
and  now  use  them  for  making  and  keeping  appointments 
with  CIs  and  attending  DEP  functions.  (Milwaukee 
DRC.) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  in  the  Dallas  DRC  learned 
more  about  the  hand  that  guides  the  airplane  to  the 
runway  — the  air  traffic  controllers  — recently  when 
Staff  Sergeant  Lenora  Isenhour  spoke  to  several  classes 
in  the  Dallas  Area. 

“The  military  has  a definite  shortage  of  air  traffic 
controllers  right  now,”  said  Isenhour.  “When  the  civilian 
air  traffic  controllers  left  their  jobs  last  year.  Army 
controllers  filled  many  of  the  civilian  jobs  so  that  air 
traffic  flow  could  keep  moving.  The  Army  even  returned 
controllers  from  Europe  and  as  their  enlistments  were 
up,  they  changed  hats  from  military  to  civilian,  stepping 
into  controller’s  jobs.” 
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ORGANIZATION  DAY  AT  FORT  STEWART  is  quite  an 
event.  This  annual  celebration  of  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  (MECH)  birthday  provides  all  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  a Hollywood  spectacular  and,  this  year, 
almost  two  hundred  high  school  seniors  witnessed  the 
show  courtesy  of  the  Jacksonville  DRC.  The  tour  was 
coordinated  through  the  Fort  Stewart  Public  Affairs 
Office  which  furnished  a guide  to  accompany  the  group 
and  show  them  around. 


The  day’s  festivities  started  when  the  division  troops 
passed  in  review.  The  students  stood  enthralled  as 
almost  7,000  soldiers  marched  past.  This  was  followed 
by  a whirlwind  tour  of  the  post  facilities,  including  the 
hospital,  PX  and  commissary,  the  modern  dormitory- 
style  housing  and  many  of  Fort  Stewarf  s fine  recreational 
facilities. 
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Ft  Stewart  soldiers  are  the  center  of  attention  as  Jacksonville 
area  high  school  seniors  gather  to  hear  about  Ft  Stewart’s 
NCO  Academy. 


The  afternoon  was  spent  at  a special  ceremony  dedicat- 
ing a new  training  area.  The  ceremony  was  presided  over 
by  Major  General  John  R.  Galvin,  Commander  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Division  and  Fort  Stewart.  The  ceremony 
featured  outstanding  hand-to-hand  and  rapelling  demon- 
strations by  members  of  the  1st  Battalion,  75th  Rangers. 
The  students  also  saw  a sky-diving  exhibition  by  the  Fort 
Stewart  Parachute  Club  and  a mechanized  MILES  train- 
ing exercise.  The  afternoon  concluded  with  a briefing 
and  a tour  of  the  NCO  academy. 

Although  the  day’s  activities  had  been  many  and 
tiring,  nobody  relaxed  on  the  bus  ride  home.  The  students 
were  too  busy  discussing  what  they  had  seen  and  done. 
For  the  students,  many  of  whom  were  Air  Force  JROTC 
cadets,  this  was  their  first  taste  of  Army  life,  but  for 
many  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  last.  (Steve  Otten, 
Jacksonville  DRC] 


Sindy  D.  Barnette,  1 7,  carefully  examines  what  she’ll  find 
available  at  Ft  Sam  Houston  when  she  reports  there  for  her 
Advanced  Individual  Training  as  a Patient  Administration 
Specialist.  Helping  her  iook  are  her  mother  Margaret  (left) 
and  her  father  Sergeant  First  Ciass  Ron  D.  Barnette,  an  Army 
Reserve  recruiter  in  Knoxviile.  (Photo  bySFC  Rick  Hayeiand) 


WHEN  17- YEAR- OLD  Sindy  D.  Barnette  began  thinking 
about  joining  the  United  States  Army,  she  didn’t  have  far 
to  go  to  get  helpful  advice. 

Her  father  Sergeant  First  Class  Ron  D.  Barnette,  a 
reserve  recruiter  in  the  Knoxville,  Army  recruiting  station 
provided  her  with  all  the  advice  she  wanted. 


Like  the  fabled  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin,  the  2d  Armored  Division 
Band  of  Fort  Hood,  has  It’s  followers.  But  unlike  the  Piper 
their  followers  are  not  rats  but  M-1  Tanks  belonging  to 
Company  D,  1 ST  Battalion,  66TH  Armor.  The  band’s  mission 
is  to  provide  field  concerts  for  the  “Hell  on  Wheels”  Division. 


The  result? 

Sindy,  a senior  at  Halls  High  School,  enlisted  in  the 
Army  under  the  Delayed  Entry  Program  to  become  a 
Patient  Administration  Specialist. 

“I  wanted  something  different,  something  challenging, 
Sindy  said.  “And  the  Army  will  allow  me  to  learn  and 
gain  valuable  experience.” 

After  completing  her  Basic  Combat  Training  at  Ft. 
Jackson,  Sindy  will  proceed  to  her  Advanced  Individual 
Training  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston. 

“I’m  convinced  I’ve  made  the  right  decision,”  Sindy 
continued.  “My  dad  was  surprised  at  first,  but  both  my 
parents  gave  me  a great  deal  of  support.”  (Knoxville 
DRC) 

THE  REPORT  from  Jacksonville  DRC  published  in  the 
December  1982  issue  of  all  VOLUNTEER  (page  19) 
described  a former  recruiter  as  an  entrant  in  Officers 
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Candidate  School  and  presumed  to  become  the  “...only 
commissioned  officer  in  the  Army  to  wear  the  Recruiter 
Ring.”  This  report  missed  by  a mile! 

It  missed  by  nearly  400  miles,  actually.  For,  unless 
there  was  an  earlier  commissioning  of  another  recruiter- 
ring-holder,  the  honor  goes  to  a former  recruiter  of 
Charlotte  DRC. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Melvin  B.  Baker  received  his 
Recruiter  Ring  in  November  1981  and  was  commissioned 
a Second  Lieutenant  in  October  1982. 

Based  on  his  experience,  education  and  performance 
of  duty,  LT  Baker,  a former  drill  instructor  with  the  108th 
Division,  USAR,  and  a recruiter  in  Asheville,  NC  for  six 
years,  received  a direct  commission  in  the  USAR  with  a 
concurrent  call  to  active  duty. 

Upon  completion  of  Infantry  officer  training  at  Ft. 
Banning,  Baker,  the  first  commissioned  Army  officer  to 
wear  the  prestigious  Recruiter  Ring,  will  proceed  to  his 
assignment  at  Ft.  Polk.  (Marlene  Walker,  Charlotte 
DRC) 


Taking  careful  aim,  Sergeant  First  Class  Harry  Mangum 
fires  his  M-16  while  taking  part  in  requalification  exercises 
along  with  1 6 other  Raleigh  DRC  recruiters  who  were  at 
Fort  Bragg  to  qualify  for  reenlistment  under  DA  Regulation. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  Advanced 
Marksmanship  unit,  the  recruiters  refamiliarized  them- 
selves with  the  M- 1 6.  After  the  weapons  qualification,  the 
recruiters  walked  to  the  NBC  training  area.  They  were  all 
teary  eyed  as  they  reacquainted  themselves  with  their  old 


\Jriend  the  gas  chamber. 


IF  YOU  THINK  that  being  a recruiter  is  never  hearing 
those  two  little  words  “thank  you”  then  you’re  not  Staff 
Sergeant  Billy  Knott,  of  the  Hudson,  NY  Recruiting 


Station.  Recently,  Knott  was  showered  with  awards  for 
his  assistance  in  community  activities  in  his  area  by  the 
people  of  Greene  County,  New  York. 

With  local  COIs  and  VIPs,  including  NY  state  assem- 
blyman Larry  Lane,  looking  on  Knott  was  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  the  county  and  the  town  of  Athens, 
NY,  and  received  the  “Paper  Hat  Parade  Medal  #1”  for 
his  assistance  over  a two  year  period  in  obtaining  Army 
assets  for  numerous  community  activities,  including  the 
“Paper  Hat  Parade,”  a street  festival  in  the  town  of 
Athens,  for  which  he  provided  a color  detail,  the  Coxsackie 
River  Festival,  where  the  26th  Army  Band  appeared,  and  the 
Greene  County  Youth  Fair,  at  which  he  manned  an  Army 
exhibit.  j 

Knott  thanked  the  assembly  briefly  and  posed  for  I 
numerous  pictures  for  the  local  press.  After  the  evening  i 
was  over,  Knott  modestly  commented,  “I  appreciated  all 
they  did  tonight.  It  was  very  nice,  but,  really,  I was  just 
doing  my  job.”  (Albany  DRC) 


Subdued,  embroidered  recruiting  badges  will  be  available 
through  clothing  sales  stores  by  the  end  of  summer.  The 
1 V2-inch  diameter  badges  are  centered  on  2-inch  square 
contrasting  material  and  worn  sewn  on  the  left  breast 
pocket  of  BDUs.  It  will  be  worn  while  assigned  to  USAREC 
and  is  authorized  for  continuous  wear,  if  permanently 
awarded,  upon  reassignment  from  the  command.  The  new 
subdued  badges  come  in  two  varieties:  the  silver  badge 
(left),  embroidered  in  black  thread,  and  the  gold  badge 
(right),  embroidered  in  olive  thread.  The  star  award  varia- 
tions are  not  shown  on  the  new  badges. 


BEING  STATIONED  AT  FORT  STEWART  is  almost  like 
being  at  home  for  at  least  three  Fort  Stewart  soldiers. 
They’re  brothers. 

Originally  from  Bainbridge,  some  200  miles  away 
from  Fort  Stewart,  all  three  now  live  in  Jesup,  25  miles 
from  the  post,  and  ride  to  work  together  daily. 

They  are  John,  a sergeant  in  Company  A,  24th  Signal 
Battalion:  Albert,  a specialist  fourth  class  assigned  to 
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Headquarters-Headquarters  Company,  also  a 24th  Sig- 
nal, and  Randolph  Stephens  also  a specialist  fourth 
class,  with  the  3rd  Engineer  Battalion. 

Not  only  do  they  carpool  to  work  daily,  they  travel 
together  at  least  once  a month  back  home  to  Bainbridge 
to  visit  their  parents. 

John  was  the  first  of  the  brothers  to  enter  the  Army, 
enlisting  in  1976.  Then  Randolph  joined  the  National 
Guard  and  later  the  Army.  Three  years  after  John 
enlisted,  Albert  decided  that  what  was  good  enough  for 
his  brothers  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  he  took  the 
oath. 

“When  I got  out  of  high  school,  I joined  the  Army  to  get 
school  benefits,”  said  John.  “I  thought  it  would  be  a good 
opportunity  to  serve  my  country  and  at  the  same  time 
plan  for  my  future.  I also  wanted  to  learn  a skill  and  I 
thought  the  Army  would  be  a good  place  to  get  one.” 
Randolph’s  reasons  were  about  the  same.  He  wanted 
to  learn  a skill  but  admitted  his  decision  was  something 
of  an  experiment.  He  wanted  to  see  how  much  he  could 
get  out  of  the  Army.  He  doesn’t  regret  his  decision. 

Albert  said  “I  thought  it  would  be  more  of  a challenge 
to  me  than  what  I was  finding  in  the  civilian  world.  Also, 
I came  in  to  enjoy  some  of  the  school  benefits  the  Army 
was  advertising  at  the  time  (1979).  It  seemed  like  a good 
deal  to  me,  plus  I had  two  brothers  already  in  the  Army 
who  could  help  me  and  give  me  advice.” 

“It  makes  me  feel  better  because  if  something  happens 
to  me  I can  go  to  them  and  ask  them  for  advice,  since 
they’ve  been  in  the  Army  longer  than  I have,”  said  Albert 
of  the  brotherly  assignment.  “I  can  count  on  them  to 
square  me  away  on  what’s  happening  and  what  I should 
do.” 

Said  John,  “I  think  it’s  an  advantage  for  us.  When  you 
need  someone  to  depend  on  you,  you  can  always  depend 
on  your  brothers.  Our  parents  think  it’s  great.” 

At  first,  he  admitted,  the  parents  were  a bit  concerned 
“Mother  didn’t  think  the  Army  realized  we  were  here 
together  and  she  thought  they  would  split  us  up.  Once 
they  found  out  it  was  alright,  they  thought  it  was  great.” 
Teamwork  is  the  Army  way,  the  brothers  said,  and 
they  feel  they  have  a great  team  going  for  them.  (Sp4 
Nestor  Martinez,  Ft.  Stewart  PIO) 


COOPERATION  BETWEEN  DRCs  was  the  rule  of  the 
day  recently  when  the  New  Haven  DRC  enlisted  the  son 
of  a neighboring  DRC’s  Professional  Development  NCO. 

Randall  J.  Duell,  of  Pittsfield,  MA  enlisted  in  the 
Army  as  a Correctional  Specialist.  His  recruiter  is  Staff 


Sergeant  Jim  Kennedy  of  the  Pittsfield  recruiting  station. 

Duell’s  father  is  Sergeant  First  Class  Dave  Duell, 
PDNCO  in  the  Glens  Falls  Area,  Albany  DRC,  which  is 


A firm  handshake  and  words  of  encouragement  are  the  order 
of  the  day  as  SFC  Dave  Duel  of  Albany  DRC  congratulates  his 
son  Randall  after  his  enlistment 


about  30  miles  east  of  Pittsfield. 

The  credit  is  all  SSG  Kennedy’s,”  said  Duell.  “He 
talked  to  my  son,  worked  with  him,  and  enlisted  him.  rte 
deserves  the  enlistment  credit.”  (Albany  DRC) 


WHEN  SERGEANT  FIRST  CLASS  BILL  GALEENER 
WENT  TO  WORK  one  Saturday,  little  did  he  know  that 
by  the  end  of  the  day  he’d  be  a hero. 

GaleeneFs  Warrensburg,  MO,  recruiting  station  is 
located  in  a shopping  center.  In  a clothing  store  two- 
doors  from  the  recruiting  station,  a woman  shoppei^s  5- 
week-old  son  began  choking.  The  baby  stopped  breathing 
and  the  mother  requested  help  from  the  store  owner  who 
assisted  her  to  the  Army  recruiting  station. 

A frightened  mother  raced  into  Galeener's  office  with 
her  suffocating  son  in  her  arms.  Galeener  took  the  baby, 
and  having  had  CPR  training,  cleared  the  air  passage  and 
started  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation. 

“The  sweetest  thing  I’ve  ever  heard  was  the  sound  of 
that  baby  when  it  started  to  cry,”  Galeener  said. 

An  ambulance  took  the  baby  to  the  hospital  for  an 
examination.  The  baby  and  parents  returned  to  the 
station  two  days  following  the  incident  to  personally 
thank  Galeener. 

“Sometimes  working  Saturday  has  special  rewards,” 
he  stated.  (Peggy  Parsons,  Kansas  City  DRC) 
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Worfcing  the  Reserve  beat 

HOTItE?S:  From  Fittslmr^  DRC 


by  James  B.  McCarthy 
Pittsburgh  DRC 

According  to  three  successful  USAR 
recruiters  from  the  Pittsburgh  DRC, 
unit  referrals,  LRL’s  and  the  IRR  list 
are  their  most  reliable  lead  sources. 
Therein  the  similarities  end. 

Not  unexpectedly,  each  offered  a 
different  wrinkle  in  relating  their 
methods  of  recruiting  USAR  prospects. 
The  three  USAR  recruiters  are  Ser- 
geants First  Class  Candace  S.  English, 
Ralph  H.  Legrande  and  Ronald  J. 
Capezzuto  who  have  a combined  32 
years  of  military  service. 


SFC  Candace  S.  English 


English,  a five-year  Reservist  who 
recruits  from  the  Butler,  PA  recruiting 
station,  relies  heavily  upon  the  high 
school  LRL  and  counselors  for  most 
of  her  leads. 

“The  high  school  counselor  knows 
which  students  can  best  qualify  for 
the  Army  Reserve,”  she  said,  and  “I 
work  closely  with  the  Active  recruiter 
in  refining  leads.” 

English  said  that  once  she  has  a 
bonafide  lead,  she  contacts  the  pros- 
pect by  telephone  and  usually  sets  up 
an  appointment  in  the  counselor’s 
office.  Her  reserve  mission  involves 
seven  high  schools  spread  out  over 
800 square  miles  to  the  north  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 


“I  work  closely  with,  tke 
active  recruiter  In  refining 
leads.** 

English. 


She  stresses  the  ROTC-SMP  program 
to  college  bound  prospects  and  sug- 
gests letting  the  Army  Reserve  pay 
and  provide  technical  training  to  young 
people  planning  to  attend  technical 
schools. 

In  handling  prior  service  prospects, 
she  attempts  to  match  the  MOS  they’re 
interested  in  with  the  Reserve  unit 
slots.  Most  of  her  PS  leads  come  from 
contacts  in  the  community. 

There  are  four  USAR  units  English 
serves;  300th  Transportation  HQ, 
319th  Construction  Engineer  Company, 
335th  Personnel  and  Administration 
Battalion  and  630th  Transportation 
Company,  1st  Detachment.  The  four 
units  are  located  at  the  USAR  Center 
in  Butler. 

English  noted  that  the  Engineer 
unit  has  been  particularly  active  in  the 
community  and  a decided  asset  for 
her.  They  assisted  in  the  removal  of 


debris  after  the  East  Brady  River  flood 
last  year  and  have  helped  in  snow 
removal  after  several  winter  storms. 

She  received  a bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  Recreation- Community 
Leisure  Services  from  Slippery  Rock 
State  College  in  1975.  English  comes 
from  Westfield,  PA  and  currently  lives 
in  Butler.  Her  secondary  MOS  is  71 L. 


SFC  Ralph  H.  Legrande 


Legrande,  on  the  other  hand,  thrives 
on  unit  referrals.  He  recruits  from  the 
East  Liberty  station,  in  the  east  side  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  also  utilizes  Cole’s  Dir- 
ectory to  refine  his  IRR  list  and  uses  the 
LRL  as  a backup.  His  initial  appoint- 
ments are  also  made  with  phone 
power. 


put  a lot  of  prior  service 
people  lu  tke  Reserve 
tkrougli  tke  IRR  list  and 
unit  referrals.’* 

Legrande 
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“I  put  a lot  of  prior  service  people  in 
the  Reserve  through  the  IRR  list  and 
unit  referrals,”  he  said. 

He  stresses  the  monthly  pay  for  one 
weekend  of  training  and  such  benefits 
as  the  Serviceman’s  Government  Life 
Insurance  that  can  be  restored  if  drop- 
ped upon  release  from  active  duty. 

His  recruiting  area  is  25.5  square 
miles  and  includes  three  high  schools. 
Legrande  has  been  in  the  Active  and 
Army  Reserve  a total  of  16  years  and 
serves  two  Army  Reserve  Units  — the 
458th  Engineer  Battalion,  and  the 
339th  General  Hospital  Unit,  both  in 
Pittsburgh. 

He  has  two  years  of  college  at 
Washington  Technical  Institute, 
Washington,  DC  where  he  majored  in 
mechanical  engineering.  His  secon- 
dary MOS  is  71 L.  Originally  from 
Washington,  DC,  Legrande,  his  wife, 
Joan,  and  son  reside  in  Penn  Hills, 
PA. 

Capezzuto,  the  third  member  of  the 
trio,  said  that  he,  “thrives  on  referrals 
from  the  Reserve  unit.”  His  backup 
system  consists  of  REACT  cards. 


SFC  Ronald  J.  Capezzuto 


LRLs  and  IRR  list  in  concert  with  the 
phone  and  personal  contact. 

“Over  50  percent  of  the  seniors 
from  the  four  high  schools  I call  on 
plan  to  go  on  to  college  so  I push  the 
ROTC-SMP,  the  $4,000  and  $1,500 
enlistment  bonus,”  he  added. 

“Because  I’m  very  active  in  the 
community  and  know  a lot  of  people. 


I get  many  prior  service  referrals,” 
stated  Capezzuto.  “With  them,  I sell 
the  affiliation  bonus  program  through 
which  they  can  receive  $25  a month 
for  their  remaining  IRR  obligation 
period.” 

His  Reserve  units  are  the  420th 
Engineer  Battalion  and  the  308th  En- 
gineer and  HHC  located  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  recruits  out  of  the  Penn  Hills 
station  which  covers  30  square  miles 
of  the  eastern  Pittsburgh  suburbs. 

A 10- year  Reserve  veteran,  Capez- 
zuto is  a native  of  Braddock,  PA.  He 
has  an  associate  degree  in  electronics 
from  Allegheny  Technical  Institute  of 
Pittsburgh.  His  secondary  MOS  is 
91C.  Capezzuto  lives  in  Turtle  Creek, 
PA,  with  his  wife,  Eloise,  and  three 
children. 


His  advice  to  the  novice  Reserve 
recruiter  is  to  “learn  the  lay  of  the  land 
where  you’ll  be  recruiting,  get  to  know 
your  high  school  counselors  and 
acquaint  yourself  with  the  USAR  unit 
people  you’ll  be  dealing  with.” 

“The  people  I’ve  met  and  the  friends 
I’ve  made  have  enriched  my  recruiting 
experience,”  observed  Capezzuto. 


All  tliree  100%  reomlters 
liave  tlielr  own.  zuetliodSi 
but  agree  on  one  point, 
LRL's  and  IRR  lists  are  the 
most  reliable  lead  sources. 


•*1  push  the  ROTC-SMP,  the 
$4,000  and  $1,800 
enlistment  bonus.** 

Capezzuto 


He  advises  new  Reserve  recruiters 
to  work  closely  with  the  U SAR  Center, 
get  to  know  as  many  COIs  as  possible 
and  maintain  close,  friendly  ties  with 
your  fellow  Army  recruiters. 


/j 


English  said  that  her  most  reward- 
ing recruiting  experience  has  been 
helping  young  people  get  started,  learn 
a trade  and  apply  it  toward  a future 
career.  She  believes  that  the  most 
important  thing  a Reserve  recruiter 
can  do  is  to  “be  active  and  very  visible 
in  the  community.” 

Legrande  also  enjoys  meeting  the 
public  and  steering  young  people  to  a 
part-time  job  while  learning  a skill. 
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Story  by  Jill  H.  Snell 
SERRC 
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appearance,  attitudes,  professionalism 
and  knowledge.  Brought  with  him  on 
this  visit  was  a first-hand  message  of 
things  to  come  that  will  affect  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Army. 

Connelly  said  that  weight  and  height 
standards  are  going  to  be  strictly  en- 
forced and  that  every  soldier  must 
meet  weapons  qualifications.  He  said 
each  officer  and  enlisted  person  will 
soon  be  required  to  pass  a skills  quali- 
fication test  and  a physical  fitness 
test.  Physical  fitness  tests  will  vary 
according  to  age,  sex  and  health. 

High  on  the  recruiters’  question  list 
was  the  success  of  Project  COHORT 
and  the  regimental  system.  They  learned 
it  has  been  so  successful  that  an  addi- 
tional 80  companies  are  being  added. 


Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  William 
A.  Connelly,  the  highest  ranked  enlisted 
member  of  the  Army,  paid  a visit  to 
the  Recruiting  Command  with  a tour 
of  the  Southeast  Region. 

Connelly,  whose  stops  included  the 
region  headquarters  and  six  DRCs, 
carried  a message  of  appreciation  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  and  himself,  for  the  job 
being  done  by  the  recruiters. 

Many  recruiters  gathered  at  each 
stop  to  hear  Connelly  praise  the  quality 
of  soldiers  being  recruited,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  recruiters  themselves. 

Connelly  told  recruiters  that  their 
efforts  have  produced  the  best  edu- 
cated Army  the  United  States  has  ever 
had.  Eighty-five  percent  of  last  year’s 
enlistees  were  high  school  graduates, 
surpassing  even  draft-era  education 
levels. 

Connelly  also  praised  recruiters  in 
the  field,  commending  them  on  their 


Wherever  soldiers  gathered,  SMA  Connelly  shared  his  ideas. 


SMA  Connelly  presented  an  Army-wide  update  during  SERRC  trip. 


They  heard  about  experimental 
CHAMPUS  programs  established  in 
two  DRCs  and  were  told  no  new 
uniforms  are  on  the  planning  board. 
Connelly,  however,  was  wearing  the 
updated  Army  Green  uniform  that  it 
both  lighter  and  wrinkle  resistant. 

During  his  trip,  the  SMA  visited 
DRCs,  recruiting  stations  and  Military 
Entrance  Processing  Stations.  He  also 
met  with  two  Civilian  Aides  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  a group  of 
local  ROTC  cadets. 

Along  the  way  he  spoke  freely  of 
his  career  and  the  changes  he  has  seen 
in  his  30  years  of  service.  He  discussed 
topics  as  varied  as  the  quality  of  food 
served  to  the  role  of  NCOs  and  officers 
in  the  Army. 

Referring  to  an  NCO’s  role  in  the 
Army,  he  said,  “An  Army  has  to  run 
by  its  NCOs.  But  there’s  a tremendous 
difference  in  running  it  and  command- 
ing it  — that  must  be  done  by  officers. 

I see  running  as  the  necessary  day-to- 
day  actions  leaving  commanders  free 
to  make  long-range  plans.” 

In  his  opinion,  the  NCO  Corps  of 
today  is  doing  just  that.  Connelly  said, 
“it’s  the  best  it’s  ever  been  and  will 
continue  to  get  even  better.”  On  suc- 
cess, he  said,  “To  be  anything,  what- 
ever it  is  one  sets  his  goals  to  be,  a 
career  is  built  one  day  at  a time. 
Therefore,  one  must  strive  to  do  every- 
thing well.  One  of  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cess is  learning  from  other  people, 
emulating  those  who  do  well.”  y 


CLEVELAND  PAIR  ON  ACADEMY  LIST 

Female  soldiers  selected 


Story  by  Rose  L.  Waldrop 
Cleveland  DRC 

There  aren’t  many  DRCs  that  can 
boast  of  two  female  servicemembers 
on  DA’s  Sergeants  Major  Academy 
Selection  System.  Cleveland  can  boast 
and  is  proud.  MSG  Dalila  Gil  de  Lama- 
drid,  Professional  Development  NCOIG, 
and  MSG  Louise  A.  Sample,  Opera- 
tions NCOIG,  both  have  been  selected 
by  Department  of  the  Army  to  attend 
the  Sergeants  Major  Academy.  The 
selection  acknowledges  the  distin- 
guished military  careers  of  the  two 


MSG  Louise  A.  Sample 


soldiers. 

The  sergeants  have  a combined  37 
years  of  active  duty  in  the  Army  with 
over  a quarter  century  of  service  in 
the  recruiting  command.  The  pair’s 
selection  may  also  lay  to  rest  the 
notion  that  E8s  assigned  to  an  Army 
post  have  an  edge  over  those  who 
serve  out  in  the  field.  Also  career 
progression  and  professional  develop- 
ment are  attainable  goals  for  female 
servicemembers  assigned  to  USAREC. 

Sample  and  Gil  de  Lamadrid  chose 
to  volunteer  for  recruiting  duty  and 
feel  their  efforts  have  been  rewarded 
throughout  their  careers.  Their  rise 
thru-the- ranks  reinforces  the  commit- 


ment they  express. 

Sample,  who  received  the  “Top 
DRG  Staff  Military  Award  for  FY  82,” 
is  a native  of  Portsmouth,  VA,  and 
has  been  with  the  recruiting  command 
for  14  of  her  18-year  Army  career.  “Of 
all  my  assignments,  which  included  a 
two-year  tour  of  Japan,  my  favorites 
have  been  working  with  young  people 
and  recruiting  quality  applicants,”  she 
said.  “It’s  good  to  feel  you  can  influ- 
ence applicants  into  making  decisions 
that  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  their 
futures.  I made  that  choice  myself 
when  I enlisted  and  I have  absolutely 
no  regrets.” 

Sample  agreed,  “My  work  in  Opera- 
tions provides  the  opportunity  to 
insure  the  integrity  of  this  DRG’s  re- 
cruiting practices.  I’m  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  successful  mission 
accomplishment  of  this  command 
and,  as  NCOIG  for  Operations,  it  is 
my  intention  that  we  reach  that  goal 
without  apprehensions  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  applicants.” 

Sample  is  scheduled  to  attend  the 
Academy  next  February.  Her  long 
range  goals  are  to  complete  college 
degree  requirements  and  prepare  for  a 
second  career  working  with  young 
people  as  a Junior  ROTC  Instructor. 

Gil  de  Lamadrid  described  her  re- 
action to  being  named  on  the  selection 
board  list  by  saying,  “You  have  to  feel 
very  good  — you’ve  been  honored,  and 
it  does  make  you  feel  proud.”  She 
added,  “The  Army  offers  women  many 
career  choices  and  that  was  very  im- 
portant to  me  when  I enlisted.  Their 
tuition  assistance  program  enabled  me 
to  earn  a college  degree  in  business 
administration.  I consider  my  academic 
and  professional  development  a great 
benefit  of  my  military  career.” 

Born  in  Puerto  Rico,  Gil  de  Lamadrid 
graduated  from  high  school  there.  She 


enlisted  in  December  1963,  and  was 
assigned  to  Fort  McClellan,  AL,  for 
three  years  as  an  administrative  clerk. 
Her  overseas  duty  was  served  in  Ger- 
many. In  1969  she  volunteered  for 
recruiting  in  Fort  Brook,  PR.  She 
served  as  a WAC  Counselor,  field 
recruiter,  assistant  station  commander 
and  guidance  counselor.  Prior  to  her 
present  assignment,  she  was  senior 
counselor  in  Cleveland’s  MEPS. 

Gil  de  Lamadrid’s  fluency  in  Spanish 
has  been  a definite  asset.  She  recalled 
how  rewarded  she  felt  each  time  a 
parent  would  call  to  thank  her  for 
counseling  a son  or  daughter.  “The 
visits  from  enlistees  were  happy  times 
also,”  she  added.  “I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  the  concept  of  volunteer 
military  service.  If  you  choose  to  do 


MSG  Dalila  Gil  de  Lamadrid 


something,  you’re  going  to  work  harder 
at  it.  That’s  been  true  for  me  and  I 
know  that  recruits  feel  the  same.  Your 
attitude  is  much  more  positive  when 
you’re  involved  in  something  by  choice.” 

Sample  and  Gil  de  Lamadrid  are 
both  quick  to  point  out  the  benefits  of 
their  Army  careers.  They  are  dedicated, 
successful  recruiters  who  take  pride  in 
their  work. 
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Story  by  Clyde  Huchet, 

Dallas  DRC 

Art  by  Len  Trzeciak 
USAREC-PAO 

Two  vital  keys  to  unlocking  success 
in  recruiting  are  leadership  and  train- 
ing. The  Dallas  DRC  recently  initiated 
a new  program  aimed  at  building  a 
firm  foundation  in  both,  at  the  spot 
where  the  rubber  meets  the  road  — 
the  recruiting  station. 

“We  believe  that  it  is  essential  that 
we  provide  expanded  training  for  the 
individual  whose  job  is  most  important 
to  mission  accomplishment,”  ex- 
plained Lieutenant  Colonel  Lewis  W. 
Bowker,  Jr.,  the  DRC  Commander. 
“The  RS  Commander  is  the  individual 
who  provides  the  leadership  and  train- 
ing for  our  recruiting  force.  If  we  have 
successful  RS  Commanders,  we  will 
have  a successful  DRC.” 

Dallas  DRC  has  developed  a one 
week  Station  Commander’s  training 
course  which  is  being  offered  at  a 
mock  Recruiting  Station  set  up  at  the 
DRC  headquarters.  Although  taught 
by  the  Professional  Development 
NCOS,  other  staff  sections  such  as 
Personnel,  A&SP,  Operations,  Ad- 
ministration, N.W.  Ayer,  etc.  partici- 
pate. 

“We  cover  everything  from  market 
analysis  to  200  card  file,  lead  refine- 
ment lists,  high  school  folders,  time 
management,  telephone  technique, 
RSMS,  interview  technique,  recruit- 
ing station  appearance,  leadership 
counseling,  advertising  and TAIR,  etc.,” 
explained  Master  Sergeant  Jim 
Slaughter,  Sr.,  PDNCO.  ‘The training 
includes  36-40  hours  of  extensive 


training  directed  at  virtually  all  as- 
pects of  recruiting  and  covering  all 
items  in  which  a Recruiting  Station 
Commander  should  be  proficient.” 

The  DRC  set  up  the  mock  recruiting 
station  in  order  to  allow  for  a proper 
atmosphere  away  from  the  distrac- 
tions and  interferences  found  at  the 
Recruiting  Station.  “And,  we  can  in- 
clude the  complete  DRC  staff  in  the 
instruction,”  explained  Slaughter. 
“This  allows  us  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  the  training.” 

Besides  the  regular  duty  hour  train- 
ing daily,  participants  complete  two 
to  three  hours  of  homework  each 
night.  This  is  reviewed  by  the  instruc- 
tor each  day  prior  to  the  first  class. 
“Training  is  done  strictly  by  the  appli- 
cable regulation,  and  no  time  is  spared 
to  insure  that  the  RS  Commander  has 


an  in-depth  understanding  of  the  re- 
quirements.” 

The  DRC  has  two  RS  Commanders 
complete  the  course  weekly.  After  the 
introduction  on  Monday  morning  the 
first  day’s  subjects  include  market 
analysis  discussions  with  the  N.W. 
Ayer  Account  Executive  and  A&SP 
Chief.  The  Station  Commander  brings 
his  200  card  file  for  the  final  two 
hours  of  training  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday  the  training  covers  lead 
refinement  lists,  high  school  folders 
and  time  management.  Again,  the 
recruiter  brings  his  personal  LRL, 


high  school  folders  and  planning  guide. 
The  instructor  reviews  each  with  the 
recruiters  and  points  out  where  addi- 
tional refinement  is  required. 

The  RSMS  is  covered  extensively 
on  Wednesday  to  include  a practical 
exercise.  The  day’s  training  ends  with 
two  and  a half  hours  on  telephone 
technique.  Thursday  morning  is  spent 
on  interview  technique  and  recruiting 
station  appearance.  TTE  and  leader- 
ship counseling  are  covered  in  the 
afternoon  sessions. 

Advertising,  community  relations 
and  TAIR  are  thoroughly  discussed 
on  Friday  morning  followed  by  staff 
briefings  by  other  section  chiefs.  Fol- 
lowing a course  critique  session,  the 
DRC  Commander  provides  an  in  depth 
out-briefing. 

“It  is  still  too  early  to  measure  the 
success  of  the  program,”  explained 
Slaghter,  “because  we  have  only  of- 
fered the  course  two  weeks  and  have 
not  had  a complete  recruiting  month. 
Needless  to  say,  we  will  be  monitoring 
closely  the  success  of  the  recruiting 
stations  whose  commanders  have 
completed  the  course.”  However, 
feedback  from  the  four  recruiters  who 
have  attended  the  course  has  been 
extremely  positive.  And  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  the  training.” 

At  the  close  of  the  training,  the  RS 
Commander  receives  a certificate  from 


the  DRC  Sergeant  Major  recognizing 
the  individual  for  completing  the 
course,  “The  Station  Commander  is 
the  key  link  in  recruiting,”  explained 
LTC  Bowker.  “The  better  the  training 
we  provide  him,  the  better  he  is  able  to 
supervise  his  recruiters.  This  in  turn 
means  better  recruiters  and  Station 
Commanders  for  the  future.  It  also 
means  success  as  the  bottom  line.  We 
believe  this  is  a key  program  for  the 
Dallas  DRC  and  will  mean  success 
now  and  in  years  to  come  when  these 
better  trained  recruiters  become  Sta- 
tion Commanders.”  ^ 


Dallas  DRC  has  developed  a one  week 
Station  Commander's  training  course 
which  is  being  offered  at  a mock  Recruit- 
ing Station  set  up  at  the  DRC  headquarters. 
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Questions  and  Answers 
O O R 


By  MSG  Keith  M.  Witt 
USAREC-PAL 

Questions,  with  answers,  most  asked 
by  recruiters  and  others  in  the  field 
since  last  year’s  merger  of  MOS  OOE 
and  79D  have  been  prepared  by  USAREC 
Personnel  Administration.  Further 
questions  regarding  the  MOS  OOR 
situation  should  be  directed  to  the 
DRC  PSNCO  or  USAREC  Personnel 
Administration  by  calling  AV  459- 
2761/2262  or  commercially  at  (312) 
926-2761/2262. 

What  does  the  MOS  OOR  mean? 

A*  OOR  is  a new  MOS  code  which 
came  about  as  a result  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army’s  merger  of  MOS  OOE 
(Recruiter)  and  MOS  79D  (Reenlistment 
NCO).  It  is  now  a single  MOS  which 
includes  both  the  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion field. 

Does  everyone  on  recruiting 
duty  have  this  as  their  PMOS? 

A*  No.  Only  those  recruiters,  who 
have  been  on  recruiting  duty  for  over 
three  years  and  have  elected  to  become 
OOR,  have  OOR  as  their  PMOS.  Any 
recruiter  with  less  than  three  years 
has  OOR  as  a SMOS. 

I have  less  than  three  years  on 
recruiting  duty  but  when  I was  first 
assigned,  I was  given  OOE  as  my 
PMOS.  Why  can’t  I keep  the  recruiting 
MOS  as  my  primary  MOS? 

A*  As  part  of  the  MOS  merger, 
DA  planners  decided  that  all  recruiters 
with  less  than  three  years  in  USAREC 
would  not  hold  the  recruiter  MOS  as 
their  PMOS.  This  caused  a large  re- 
classification of  both  volunteers  and 
DA  selected  recruiters  last  year. 

Does  any  recruiter  with  less 
than  three  years  in  USAREC  have 
OOR  as  a PMOS? 

A*  No.  New  recruiters,  who  have 


been  assigned  since  October  1981, 
have  always  retained  their  former 
PMOS.  Recruiters  with  less  than  three 
years  in  USAREC  and  who  entered 
prior  to  October  1981,  were  all  reclas- 
sified from  OOE  into  their  former 
PMOS  last  summer. 


I am  a recruiter  with  less  than 
three  years  in  USAREC.  How  am  I 
considered  for  promotion? 

A*  You  are  considered  with  every- 
one else  who  has  the  same  PMOS  (not 
OOE)  as  you.  Once  selected  for  promo- 
tion, you  will  be  promoted  in  your 
PMOS.  Regardless  of  the  PMOS  in 
which  you  will  be  promoted,  your 
detailed  time  as  a recruiter  remains  at 
three  years. 

I will  complete  my  detailed 
period  in  about  six  months.  What  are 
my  options? 

A*  You  have  two  options.  You 
may  return  to  duty  in  your  PMOS  or 
you  may  request  to  remain  on  recruit- 
ing duty.  If  your  request  to  remain  is 
approved,  you  will  be  reclassified  to 
PMOS  OOR  upon  the  completion  of 
your  detailed  period.  In  either  case,  a 
DA  Form  4187  (Request  for  Personnel 
Action)  must  be  initiated  for  each 
recruiter.  See  your  DRC  PSNCO  for 
specifics. 


Q*  Why  is  the  OOR  promotion  cut 
off  score  to  E6  so  high?  I am  a recruiter 
now,  but  with  my  present  PMOS,  I’ll 
never  get  promoted. 

A*  Promotion  cutoff  scores  are 
governed  by  the  number  of  E6  vacancies 
in  the  CMF  and  the  number  of  E5(P). 
For  OOR,  the  number  of  E6  vacancies 
is  indeterminate  at  this  time,  pending 
the  outcome  of  force  structuring  issues 
at  DA  DCSPER.  Until  such  time  as 
these  issues  are  resolved,  the  cutoff 
score  will  be  high,  probably  in  the 
900-1-  range. 


Q-  Since  recruiting  and  retention 
are  included  in  the  same  PMOS,  will  I 
have  to  be  a retention  NCO  if  I accept 
OOR  as  my  PMOS? 

A*  Not  necessarily.  Under  the 
rules  of  the  MOS  merger,  only  those 
who  have  first  served  as  recruiters 
may  now  become  reenlistment  NCOs. 
However,  the  number  of  authorized 
retention  positions  in  the  Army  are 
significantly  less  than  recruiter  posi- 
tions. E6  and  E7  recruiters  who  have 
spent  at  least  four  years  in  USAREC, 
and  who  meet  other  specific  criteria, 
may  volunteer  for  retention  duty.  DA 
can  select  recruiters  to  serve  a tour  of 
duty  as  retention  NCOs  on  an  involun- 
tary basis  if  the  numbers  of  retention 
volunteers  are  insufficient. 

If  I elect  to  stay  as  a OOR,  can 
I move  to  a DRC  of  my  choice? 

Yes,  provided  the  DRC  re- 
quested is  available.  Specific  pro- 
cedures for  voluntary  reassignments 
can  be  found  in  USAREC  Supplement 
1 to  AR  601-1.  See  your  PSNCO. 

I am  a OOR.  If  I review  my  201 
file,  DA  Form  2 and  2-1  and  the 
records  don’t  reflect  it,  what  should  I 
do? 

A*  See  your  PSNCO.  If  you  have 
not  submitted  a DA  Form  4187  request- 
ing reclassification  to  OOR  — do  so 
immediately.  If  you  have  requested 
OOR,  the  PSNCO  should  call  Person- 
nel Management  Branch  at  HQ  USAREC 
to  check  the  status  of  your  request. 

I am  a OOR  but  desire  to  be 
reclassified  into  my  former  PMOS. 
How  do  I go  about  this? 

A*  Submit  a DA  Form  4187  and  a 
preference  statement,  DA  Form2635. 
All  USAREC  stabilization  require- 
ments must  be  met.  HQ  USAREC  will 
review  and  forward  a recommendation 
to  MILPERCEN.  % 
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Army  musicians  set  the  tone 
on  Southern  California  c 


Story  by 

Debbie  D.  Gethoefer 
Santa  Ana,  DRC 
Photos  by  US  Marine  Corps 
Ei  Toro,  MCAS 

The  woodwind  quintet  of  the  United 
States  Continental  Army  Band  and 
the  US  Army  Choral  Group  bring 
music  to  the  ears  of  recruiters  and 
leads  and  appointments  develop  before 
their  eyes. 

The  Total  Army  Involvement  in 
Recruiting  program  is  now  making 
use  of  smaller  sections  of  large  Army 
bands  due  to  the  cost  of  per  diem  and 
travel  for  an  entire  band.  These  smal- 
ler sections  may  be  anything  from 
stage  and  concert  bands  to  rock  and 
bi-lingual  bands. 

At  the  Santa  Ana  District  Recruiting 
Command  this  new  approach  proved 
highly  successful. 

MSG  Daniel  Smith,  oboe,  SP6  Bri- 
ton Staff,  flute,  SP6  Russell  Shipley, 
clarinet,  SP5  David  Donovan,  bassoon, 
and  SP4  Wilford  Holcombe  III,  French 
horn,  form  a woodwind  quintet  as  a 
section  of  the  65  person  US  Continental 
Army  Band. 

During  a recent  ten  day  visit,  this 
quintet  conducted  music  clinics  at 
four  colleges,  four  high  schools  and 
one  mall. 


At  Mesa  College  in  San  Diego,  the 
quintet  spoke  to  beginning  woodwind 
and  brass  students. 

“The  Army  is  the  only  service  which 
starts  a musician  out  at  the  E3  pay 
level,”  Smith  stated  as  he  began  to 
address  the  class.  “The  training  pro- 
gram is  six  months  at  the  maximum 
with  a person  attending  music  school 
in  Little  Creek,  Virginia. 


It's  good  for  the  kids 
to  have  a different 
look  at  the  Army 
because  most  see  it 
as  Gl  Joe,  the  foot 
soldier  and  driving 
tanks  or  firing  mis- 
siles. 


“Upon  completion  of  this  school  a 
person  is  promoted  to  E4  and  this 
normally  takes  two  years  with  the 
other  services.” 

After  throwing  out  the  big  financial 
hook,  which  appealed  to  several  of 
the  students,  each  member  of  the 
quintet  introduced  himself  and  talked 
about  the  history  of  his  instrument 


and  played  a short  musical  piece. 

Staff  began  with  the  flute  and  showed 
the  class  a wood  flute  from  the  turn  of 
the  century. 

“The  flute,  as  invented  in  1847,  was 
wood.  Most  flutes  today  are  silver  and 
have  a more  brilliant  sound  whereas 
the  wood  flute  has  a mellower,  rich 
sound,”  said  Staff.  “I  play  a gold  flute 
which  to  me  has  the  most  color.” 

“The  flute  is  the  oldest  instrument 
with  a heart.  When  I play  it  I try  to 
emulate  the  human  voice.” 

Smith  explained  that  he  forms  sounds 
in  the  mouthpiece  of  his  oboe  and 
adjusts  the  pitch  by  the  shape  of  the 
oral  cavity. 

“The  oboe  was  invented  several 
hundred  years  B.C.  by  the  Turks,” 
said  Smith.  “I  use  a plastic  oboe  al- 
though most  are  wood.” 

Shipley  pointed  out  that  the  clari- 
net, invented  in  1792,  “comes  in  all 
sizes.” 

“The  clarinet  is  a fairly  new  instru- 
ment and  the  size  can  determine  how 
low  a note  you  can  play,”  said  Shipley. 
“You  can  play  a lower  note  if  the 
instrument  is  longer.” 

Although  Donovan  said  the  bas- 
soon is  mainly  a secondary  instru- 
ment, he  felt  his  instrument  was  the 
best  one  to  play. 

Donovan  demonstrated  that  the  bas- 
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soon  could  do  something  no  other 
instrument  in  the  quintet  could  do, 
“wide  leaps.” 

“The  bassoon  is  meant  to  be  played 
bouncy,”  stated  Donovan,  “and  only 
in  th  20th  century  did  the  high  E note 
evolve.  Notes  seem  to  evolve  as  com- 
posers write  music  for  them.” 

As  Smith  put  it,  “A  good  composer 
writes  beyond  the  instruments.” 

The  students  who  played  the  flute 
and  clarinet  divided  into  two  groups 
with  Staff  and  Shipley  instructing 
those  groups. 

Staff  showed  his  group  how  playing 
the  flute  is  "similar  to  kissing.” 
“Think  of  something  you  love,  such 
as  food,  and  the  noise  you  make  after 
eating  it,”  said  Staff.  “For  me,  I think 
of  kissing  my  wife.” 

Shipley  demonstrated  how  to  hold 
the  clarinet.  “The  hand  position  should 
be  round  like  you  are  holding  a can,” 
explained  Shipley. 

Shipley  also  demonstrated  a method 
of  playing  the  clarinet  called  “tongu- 
ing”  and  added  that  “the  tongue  is  one 
of  the  strongest  muscles  in  the  body  so 
concentration  is  necessary  to  keep 
from  overdoing  it.” 

Sgt.  Jaime  Jaime,  Army  Reserve  re- 
cruiter for  Mesa  College,  was  very 
pleased  with  the  results  of  the  wood- 
wind quintet’s  visit. 

“The  quintet  opened  the  doors  for 
me  at  Mesa  College,”  said  Jaime  Jaime. 
“The  dean  of  the  school  likes  classical 
music  so  he  attended  and  the  head 
counselor  also  attended.  I can  now  go 
into  the  career  center  and  set  up  an 
RPI  rack  with  literature  and  establish 
hours  which  I can  be  on  campus  to 
talk  with  students.” 

Another  musically-oriented  TAIR 
event  with  equal  appeal  to  students  is 
the  US  Army  Choral.  They  performed 
at  four  high  schools  near  Palm  Springs, 
California,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dedication  of  a hospital  wing  which 
former  President  and  Mrs.  Betty  Ford 
attended. 

Richard  Harris,  a music  student 
from  29  Palms  High  School,  played 
hookey  after  seeing  the  band  at  his 
high  school  just  so  he  could  see  them 
the  next  day  at  a nearby  high  school. 

“I  am  surprised  they  came  all  the 
way  out  here  to  play  for  high  school 


MSG  Daniel  Smith,  leader  of  the  woodwind  quintet  of  the  US  Continental  Army  Band, 
addresses  Mesa  College  music  students  during  a recent  trip  in  support  of  Army 
recruiting  to  the  Santa  Ana  District  Recruiting  Command. 


students,”  stated  Harris.  “The  group 
is  extremely  professional  with  no 
flaws  in  their  preparation.  I was  here 
early  to  watch  them  set  up  backstage. 

“They  were  very  calm  before  per- 
forming and  were  willing  to  answer 
all  my  questions.” 

The  recruiter  for  both  high  schools. 


SSG  John  Duncan,  also  admired  the 
group’s  professionalism. 

“You  wonder  why  they’re  not  on 
stage  professionally,”  said  Duncan. 
“It’s  good  for  the  kids  to  have  a dif- 
ferent look  at  the  Army  because  most 
see  it  as  GI  Joe,  the  foot  soldier  and 
driving  tanks  or  firing  missiles.”  5F 


Sp6  Britton  Staff,  flute  player  for  the  US  Continental  Army  Band,  talks  with  Mesa 
College  music  students  during  a recent  visit  to  the  Santa  Ana  District  Recruiting 
Command.  Staff  is  a member  of  a woodwind  quintet  that  conducts  music  clinics  in 
support  of  Army  recruiting. 
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B Update 

Feeling  good 


“Reach  out  and  touch  someone”  has  become  more  to 
the  Marine  Corps  than  a phone  company  buzz  phrase. 

The  gentle  touch  of  a recruiter’s  hand  is  being  cited  by 
Corps  brass  as  one  of  the  reasons  behind  a 231  percent 
jump  over  the  last  year  in  the  number  of  local  enlistees. 

“Touching  works,”  exclaimed  Major  John  Studenka, 
head  of  Marine  Corps  recruiting  in  San  Diego. 

Six  members  of  Studenka’ s 24- officer  San  Dieego 
recruiting  staff  began  more  than  a year  ago  lightly 
touching  all  potential  enistees  during  their  sales  pitches 
as  part  of  an  experiment  conducted  by  an  El  Toro 
researcher. 

What  they  would  do  is,  at  some  point  during  the 
discussion,  touch  the  potential  enlistee’s  elbow,  wrist, 
arm  or  hand  in  a supportive  manner  without  the  prospec- 
tive recruit  being  consciously  aware  of  it. 

They  soon  discovered  that  touchers  were  signing  up 
more  than  a few  good  men  — their  success  rate  was  about 
2 to  1 over  non-touchers. 

“Anytime  you  can  put  someone  in  a more  relaxed, 
more  receptive  mood  to  what  you  have  to  say,  you’re 
going  to  be  more  successful  in  getting  your  message 
across,”  said  Studenka,  33.  “Touching  is  the  fastest  way 
that  I’ve  seen  to  be  able  to  do  that.” 

Added  one  touch-conscious  recruiting  officer:  “I  used 
to  sign  up  about  one  out  of  four  people  inquiring  about 
the  Corps.  Now,  it’s  about  three  out  of  four.  Touching 
establishes  a bond,  a real  camaraderie.” 

The  man  behind  the  touching  phenomenon  is  Barrie 
Stern,  founder  of  Skinetics,  an  El  Toro-based  firm  that 
teaches  his  technique  to  salesmen,  doctors,  dentists  — 
any  businesspeople  who  regularly  deal  with  the  public. 

“Touching  can  be  classified  as  a subliminal  stimulus  of 
warm,  soft  pressure  and  comfort  to  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  skin,”  explained  Stern  by  phone  from  his  El  Toro 
office  “It’s  the  first  natural,  drug  free  way  of  positive 
emotional  support.” 

REA  CT 

Effective  April  1,  the  REACT  and  “fulfillment  house” 
was  relocated  from  Los  Angeles  to  Clifton,  NJ.  LCS 
Industries  is  the  new  contractor. 

The  new  contractor  has  prior  experience  serving 
USAREC  and  currently  handles  “fulfillment”  operations 
for  ROTC.  “We  have  changed  contractors  before  and 
know  it  can  be  done  with  a minimum  of  turbulence  at  the 
recruiting  station  level,”  stated  Tom  Evans,  Deputy 
Director  of  USAREC,  A&SP. 

“We  also  took  advantage  of  the  change  in  contractors 
to  simplify  and  other- wise  improve  the  REACT  system,” 
Evans  added. 

One  change  includes  the  lengthening  of  suspense  dates 


A former  “super  salesman”  who  until  recently  owned  a 
Florida  home-furnishing  business.  Stern  accidentally 
stumbled  across  the  merits  of  touching  five  years  ago 
while  giving  a pep  talk  to  one  of  his  salesmen. 

“He  came  in  one  night  and  was  ready  to  quit  because 
he  wasn’t  selling  nearly  enough  to  survive,”  Stern  recalled. 
“I  looked  up  at  him  and  said,  ‘Aren’t  you  touching  your 
customers?’  A light  went  on  in  my  head.  Maybe  my 
success  as  a salesman  was  due  to  a habit  of  making  gentle 
physical  contact  with  prospective  customers.” 

To  find  out.  Stern  and  his  nine-man  staff  set  up  an 
experiment.  At  their  next  10  sales  appointments,  each 
salesman  did  not  touch  his  customers.  On  the  following 
10  appointments,  each  salesman  did. 

After  repeating  the  process  for  over  three  months  (and 
over  1,000  sales  pitches),  the  results  were  impressive, 
said  Stern.  Non- touchers  scored  sales  only  three  out  of  10 
times,  while  touchers  were  successful  nine  out  of  10 
times. 

When  his  wife  became  ill  with  allergies  a year  ago. 
Stern  sold  his  business  and  the  couple  moved  to  El  Toro. 
By  that  time,  he  had  conducted  extensive  research  on  the 
art  of  touching  and  had  refined  his  own  technique. 

Stern  founded  Skinetics  and  began  giving  daylong 
seminars  on  touching  to  salesmen  and  other  businessmen. 
(Seminars  range  in  price  from  $1,200  to  $1,500,  depending 
on  the  number  of  students.) 

Just  recently,  the  Los  Angeles  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion — in  conjunction  with  the  Veteran’s  Administration 
— put  Skinetics  to  work  on  a group  of  mentally  ill 
patients.  The  results,  said  one  rehabilitation  expert,  have 
been  “amazingly  positive.”  (Frank  Green,  Staff  Writer, 
The  San  Diego  Union) 

Used  by  permission  of  The  San  Diego  Union 
Copyright  1983 

relocated 

for  priority  A and  B leads  to  45  and  60  days  respectively. 

“This  suspense  increase  provides  recruiters  more  time 
in  working  leads,”  remarked  MAJ  John  Ryan,  Chief  of 
Media  and  Distribution,  USAREC  A&SP,  whose  division 
is  responsible  for  managing  the  REACT  system.  “It’s 
more  realistic  and  should  help  cut  down  overdues  or 
cards  that  are  returned  past  the  suspense  date.” 

Further  refinements  include  changes  to  the  (priority  A 
and  B)  lead  definitions.  High  quality  inquiries  with 
telephone  numbers  were  also  given  increased  emphasis. 
“All  of  this  should  benefit  the  recruiter,”  Ryan  added. 
(CPT  James  Moore,  USARCASP-MD) 
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Rings  and  Things 


Recent  recipients  of  recruiter  rings  and  gold  badges  appear  below.  Inquiries 
concerning  these  listings  may  be  addressed  to  the  U S AREC  Awards  Branch,  or 
phone  AV  459-3871,  commercial  (312]  926-3036. 


RINGS 


LD  BADGES 


ALBUQUERQUE 

SFC  Arnold  L.  Arrington 


CHICAGO 

GS7  George  Whitfield 


SFC 


SAN  JUAN 


SSG  Victor  Berrios-Sierra 
SFC  Samuel  Carrillo 
SFC  Lafayette  Logan 
GS7  Ellis  Santiago 


ALBANY 

SSG  Curtis  R.  Mitchell 

ALBUQUERQUE 

SSG  Gordon  F.  Gant,  Jr. 

BALTIMORE/ 

WASHINGTON 

SFC  James  E.  Carroll,  Jr. 
MSG  Houston  M.  Fleet 
SSG  Robert  A.  Jones 
SSG  Michael  B.  Patrick 
SFC  Steven  R.  Plenty 
GS7  William  Wilson 

CHICAGO 

SGT  Lester  Peden,  Jr. 

CINCINNATI 

SFC  Edward  E.  Brouchu,  Jr. 
SSG  Winford  R.  Hall 
SFC  Jack  E.  Totten,  Jr. 

CLEVELAND 

SSG  Robert  W.  Jarels 
SSG  John  L.  Smith 
SSG  Thomas  Wohlever 

COLUMBIA 

SFC  Phillip  S.  Bowles 
SSG  Terry  A.  Rigsby 
SFC  Clois  R.  Wright 

DETROIT 

SFC  Ronald  E.  Belcher 
SFC  Harry  E.  Millhouse,  Jr. 
SFC  Raymond  Johnson,  Jr. 

HOUSTON 

SGT  Robert  A.  Branter 


INDIANAPOLIS 

SFC  Jeffery  Champ 
SSG  Floyd  W.  Harrison 
SSG  David  G.  Hyde 

JACKSON 

SFC  Glenn  K.  Jobe 
SSG  Ernest  J.  Miller 
SFC  Tommy  R.  Woody 

JACKSONVILLE 

SSG  Jimmy  D.  Pridemore 
SFC  Roy  Smith 

KANSAS  CITY 

GS7  Domingo  E.  Castardo 
SSG  Vincent  C.  Joiner 
SFC  Randy  A.  Landwehr 
SFC  Howard  L.  Montgomery 


LANSING 

SSG  Daniel  R.  Asmus 
SFC  Donald  R.  Blair 
SSG  Michael  W.  Davis 
SFC  James  D.  Grant 

LITTLE  ROCK  8 

SFC  Tammy  K.  Anderson 
SSG  Edward  C.  Dubose 
SSG  Bobby  G.  Gilmore 
SSG  Everett  R.  Lawless 

MIAMI 

SFC  Maynard  L.  Day,  Jr. 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  John  H.  Godfrey  III 

MONTGOMERY 

SSG  Carl  D.  Tharp 


NEW  HAVEN 

SFC  James  C.  Chriscoe 
SSG  Leocadio  Ortiz 
SSG  John  W.  Schutack 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

SFC  Troy  B.  Drury 

OMAHA 

SSG  Wesley  C.  Johnson 
SFC  Ernest  L.  Smith 

PEORIA 

SFC  Ricky  M.  Ash 
SSG  Jerry  L.  Britt 
SSG  Bruce  E.  Donaldson 
SFC  Cecile  W.  Freeman 
SSG  Kenneth  L.  Kampas 
SFC  Salvadore  B.  Melo 
SSG  James  A.  Reed 
SFC  Bernard  R,  Simpson 

PHILADELPHIA 

SSG  Harold  Morrison,  Jr. 

SFC  Nicholas  V.  Pinto 

PHOENIX 

SFC  Bobby  L.  Robitaille 

PITTSBURGH 

SFC  Gilbert  Floyd 
SFC  Frank  A.  Gnazzo 
SSG  Timothy  H.  Hilke 
SFC  Stephen  E.  Prebahalla 
SSG  Steven  D.  Wallace 

PORTLAND 

SSG  Steven  Gebert 

RALEIGH 

SFC  Thomas  W.  Ray 
SGT  Linda  L.  Reed 


RICHMOND 

SFC  Nicholas  O.  Greever 
SSG  Jerry  D.  Morris 


SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Joseph  A.  Marck  III 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

SSG  Corvin  V.  Bergstrom 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SSG  Rudy  Nunez 
SFC  David  S.  Williams 

SANTA  ANA 

SFC  James  E.  Bigam 
SSG  Richard  Wheeler 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Terrence  M.  Beamish 
SFC  Michael  L.  Eichinger 
SFC  Lance  T.  Fouquet 
SSG  Josephus  Horner 
SFC  Charles  K.  Knight 

ST  LOUIS 

SSG  Leslie  M.  Keator 
SSG  Louis  G.  Timberman 


SYRACUSE 

SSG  Jerry  W.  Ferguson 
SSG  Thomas  J.  Hughes 
SSG  William  J.  Raines,  Sr. 
SSG  Paulette  C.  Ratcliff 
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in  Atlant 


Story  by  Marilyn  Weitzel,  Atlanta  DRC 

Rappelling  demonstrations,  Black- 
hawk  orientation  rides  and  helicopter 
static  displays  were  the  order  of  the 
day  during  recent  Army  Recruiting 
activities  at  Kennesaw  College  in  the 
Atlanta  DRC.  Over  1,000  cadets  from 
high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  metro 
Atlanta  area  as  well  as  4,000  students 
from  the  Kennesaw  campus  were  on 
hand  to  witness  this  exciting  event. 
Adding  to  the  aerial  activity  was  At- 
lanta’s Channel  11  news  chopper  which 
flew  in  to  enable  reporters  to  get  a 
first-hand  view  of  the  happenings  and 
air  a segment  on  the  6 o’clock  Evening 
News. 

Aircraft  for  the  occasion  were  cour- 
tesy of  the  82nd  Airborne’s  Combat 
Aviation  Battalion  on  a break  from 
their  training  schedule  at  the  Mountain 
Ranger  Camp  at  nearby  Dahlonega. 
Pilots  from  Charlie  Company  of  the 
battalion  flew  some  240  cadets  on 
orientation  rides  in  the  Blackhawk 
while  other  crew  members  briefed  the 
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and  their  heads  down 


Atlanta  Junior  ROTC  cadets  scrambie  from  a UH-60,  Biackhawk  after  an  orientation 
ride.  (US  Army  photo) 
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cadets  and  students  on  safety  proce- 
dures and  technology  in  the  Cobra  and 
Blackhawk  helicopters.  Pathfinders 
from  the  battalion  performed  several 
rapelling  demonstrations  throughout 
the  day  to  the  delight  of  cadets  and 
students,  many  of  whom  had  never 
seen  this  fast-action  training  maneu- 
ver. 

Commander  Frank  Coleman,  JROTC 
instructor  at  North  Cobb  High  School 
who  bused  80  cadets  to  the  demon- 
stration, said,  “Army  Recruiting  has 
served  the  best  interests  of  the  military 
services  in  teaching  the  students  about 
the  Blackhawk  aircraft  and  its  mission. 
The  trip  was  a positive,  informative 
experience  for  my  cadets.” 

Kennesaw  College  President  Betty 
Friedman  was  among  those  fortunate 
enough  to  ride  the  Army’s  newest 
addition  to  its  helicopter  inventory. 
Admittedly  hesitant  of  flying,  Ms. 
Friedman  enthusiastically  exclaimed 
afterward,  “It  was  my  first  helicopter 
ride,  and  I thoroughly  enjoyed  it! 


Pathfinders  from  D 
Company,  82  nd  Com- 
bat Aviation  Battaiion, 
Fort  Bragg,  North 
Caroiina,  rappei  on 
ropes  dropped  from 
a Blackhawk  heii- 
copter  onto  the  cam- 
pus of  Kennesaw 
Coiiege.  (Photo  by 
Gaii  Cowert,  Kenne- 
saw Coiiege) 


JROTC  cadets  practice  boarding  procedures  for  the  Blackhawk  helicopter  in  preparation  for  an  orientation  ride.  Directing  the 
operation  is  a cadet  from  the  Kennesaw  College  ROTC  Department  who  assisted  the  Atlanta  DRC  in  coordinating  the  event  (Photo 
by  Geo  King,  Marietta  Daily  Journal) 
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13  Recruitser  Aid 


Quality  of  life  is  a family  affair 


There  has  been  a lot  of  emphasis,  discussion  and 
paperwork  generated  over  the  Army’s  Quality  of  Life 
[QOL)  Program.  I found  this  to  be  new  terminology  for 
what  I’ve  always  felt  was  “taking  care  of  your  soldiers.” 
There  are  differences,  but  the  major  differences  are 
compounded  when  certain  factors  are  present  — such  as 
an  excessive  number  of  miles  between  a commander  and 
his  soldiers,  or  a lack  of  military  bases,  military  com- 
munities and  military  health  facilities.  Yet  the  problem  is 
not  insurmountable. 

Dealing  with  QOL  issues  differs  significantly  from  one 
DRC  to  another.  Here  in  Concord,  with  42,519  square 
miles  and  thirty  recruiting  stations  throughout  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  it’s  a real  challenge. 

There  are  some  QOL  problems  which  are  common  to 
all  DRCs,  large  or  small  and  with  or  without  the  availabil- 
ity of  military  facilities.  However  these  problems  can  be 
found  in  line  units  as  well  as  recruiting  commands. 

Some  of  the  most  important  QOL  issues  involve 
understanding,  communicating  and  responding.  There 
will  never  be  a successful  QOL  program  if  the  recruiters, 
and  more  importantly  their  families,  do  not  perceive  the 
genuine  concern  we  have  in  establishing  a good  atmos- 
phere for  them.  The  key  word  is  perceive.  We  may  spend 
funds  for  QOL  seminars  and  write  reams  of  paperwork 
on  issues,  but  unless  we  demonstrate  that  it’s  being  done 
because  we,  and  that  includes  everyone  in  the  chain  of 
command,  believes  in  it,  then  the  effort  will  be  wasted. 

There  are  ways  to  alleviate  the  isolation  some  recruiters’ 
spouses  feel,  including  encouraging  them  to  enjoy  activi- 
ties together.  Some  wives  meet  informally  to  discuss 
mutual  problems,  receive  support  — and  even  trade 
recipes.  Once  a month,  the  DRC  mails  a bulletin  to  the 
spouses  which  contains  a “Women’s  Corner”  written  by  the 
commander’s  wife.  She  collects  input  from  throughout  the 
DRC  during  the  month,  and  usually  has  two  or  three  pages 
of  special  interest  to  the  wives. 

One  adjustment  all  recruiters  and  their  families  must 
make  is  to  the  difference  in  duty  time  versus  family  time. 
We  don’t  work  regular  hours.  When  your  recruiting 
station  area  covers  2,000  square  miles,  you  can’t  work 
from  0700  till  1700  hours.  Commanders  need  to  find  ways 
to  allow  recruiters  to  spend  more  time  with  their  families 
while  still  meeting  mission  requirements.  In  Concord 
DRC,  we’ve  implemented  several  initiatives  to  allow 
recruiters  to  spend  more  time  with  their  families. 

The  DRC  Commander  sends  a birthday  letter  to  every 
recruiter  allowing  him  to  take  that  day  off  if  mission 
requirements  permit.  That  simply  means,  if  the  recruiter 


has  a high  school  presentation,  ASVAB  testing,  or  other 
major  requirement  on  that  particular  date,  he  takes  the 
first  available  day  off  after  his  birthday.  A birthday  letter 
also  goes  to  each  spouse. 

An  anniversary  letter  is  also  sent,  encouraging  recrui- 
ters to  take  the  day  off  to  spend  with  their  families. 

Another  program  for  time  off  and  to  encourage  early 
mission  completion,  is  a three  day  pass  to  any  recruiter 
who  makes  mission,  by  mission-box,  by  the  last  day  of 
the  second  recruiting  week.  A station  which  completes 
mission,  by  mission-box,  by  the  last  day  of  the  second 
recruiting  week,  also  merits  a three-day  pass.  It’s  possible 
to  earn  two  three- day  passes  in  a month! 

This  is  explained  to  each  newly  assigned  recuiter 
during  in-briefing  with  the  DRC  Commander,  in  the 
presence  of  the  spouse.  This  helps  the  spouse  to  under- 
stand that  we  recognize  the  problems  facing  the  new 
recruiter’s  family  and  are  taking  steps  to  correct  them. 

To  help  in  promoting  this  “perception”  of  genuine 
concern,  each  time  the  DRC  Commander,  Sergeant 
Major  or  a staff  member  visits  a recruiting  station, 
personal  or  professional  problems  are  addressed  including 
QOL  subjects. 

An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  if  any  member 
of  the  chain  of  command  is  not  genuinely  concerned  over 
QOL,  the  recruiters  will  eventually  see  through  the 
smoke. 

We  took  advantage  of  our  Annual  Sales  Conference  to 
really  promote  our  true  concern  for  our  soldiers  and  their 
families.  It  required  extra  effort,  but  was  well  worth  it. 
We  were  able  to  obtain  rock  bottom,  off-season  rates  at  a 
fine  resort  for  our  conference,  and  the  management  of 
the  resort  went  to  great  lengths  to  assist  us.  Recruiters 
were  encouraged  to  bring  their  families,  and  the  low  cost 
made  it  possible  for  many  to  do  so. 

Our  teenage  family  members  volunteered  as  babysitters 
during  conference  hours.  While  the  younger  children 
watched  cartoon  TV  tapes,  shuttled  to  fast  food  restau- 
rants in  the  resort’s  carry- all,  and  played  games,  spouses 
attended  special  activities  planned  for  them.  They  enjoyed 
a “Gourmet  Cook  Class”  by  a resort  chef,  provided  at  no 
cost  by  the  facility,  and  a poolside  fashion  show  by  local 
business  establishments,  again  at  no  cost  to  us. 

Spouses  also  had  a Quality  of  Life  discussion  and 
question  and  answer  period  with  the  DRC  Commander 
and  his  wife.  An  added  benefit  of  this  discussion  came 
totally  by  accident.  As  the  commander  discussed  issues 
and  fielded  questions  from  spouses,  his  own  wife  added 
her  comments.  She  said  she  doubted  he  understood  the 
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problem  of  having  your  husband  on  temporary  duty  two 
or  three  days  a week,  then  when  he’s  finally  home, 
falling  asleep  on  the  sofa  at  9:00  PM  — not  to  mention 
having  to  stack  wood  and  shovel  snow  in  his  absence! 


SSG  David  E.  Wingfield  and  his  wife,  Carol,  “share”  the 
Concord  DRC  Top  Recruiter  of  the  Year  award  during  cere- 
monies at  the  Annual  Sales  Conference.  LTC  Robert  C. 
Knight,  DRC  Commander,  made  the  presentation. 


What  the  commander  didn’t  realize  was  that  the  other 
spouses’  “perception”  was  that  DRC  and  Area  Comman- 
ders had  standard,  normal  duty  days.  This  served  to 
counter  that  incorrect  impression. 

While  these  activities  were  keeping  the  spouses  and 
children  busy,  the  recruiters  were  attending  round-robin 
training  in  a variety  of  subjects. 

A formal  banquet  was  held  in  the  evening,  and  during 
the  speeches  and  presentation  of  awards,  special  empha- 
sis was  placed  on  the  importance  of  family  support.  The 
spouses  of  top  recruiters  were  presented  with  certificates 
of  appreciation  in  recognition  of  their  personal  contribu- 
tion to  the  recruiting  effort. 

The  winner  of  the  Top  Recruiter  of  the  Year  award, 
SSG  David  E.  Wingfield,  accepted  the  award  with  his 
wife,  Carol,  at  his  side,  “We  sat  down  together,  and 
talked  over  the  sacrifices  we  would  have  to  make,  and  we 
decided  to  go  for  it,”  Wingfield  said.  “This  award  belongs 
to  both  of  us.” 

This  is  the  kind  of  spirit  necessary  for  success,  and  it 
reaffirms  the  importance  of  family  support.  Concord 
DRC  attempts  to  foster  that  spirit  and  create  a better  life 
for  military  families  living  in  the  civilian  community. 
The  cost  is  a sincere,  on-going  commitment  to  “take  care 
of  your  soldiers”  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  and 
responding  to  family  needs.  Quality  of  Life  is  indeed  a 
family  affair.  (LTC  Robert  C.  Knight,  Concord  DRC] 


□iagnostic  Test 


Inquiries  regarding  test  questions  and  answers  may  be 
addressed  to  USAREC-USARCRO-T  or  phone  AV 459-3954, 

March  1 983  Answers  commercial  012)  926-3954. 


1 . c - E-3  - (table  2-3,  rule  E-2,  AR  601  -21 0). 

2.  b ■ DRC  - (chap  5,  sec  XIII,  para  5-42,  AR  601-210). 

3.  b - 4 percent  - (chap  10,  sec  I,  para  10-4e,  AR  601-210). 

4.  c-(AR  600-9). 

5.  b - False  — Must  have  successfully  completed  at  least  1 5 
semester  hours  - (appendix  B,  para  B8(3),  AR  601-210). 

6.  b- Sale  and  Followup-(ST12-163page36,  para(27  a&b)). 

7.  b - (VEAP  programmed  text  1 5 Aug  82,  page  3,  question 

10). 

8.  a - (USAREC  Pam  40-2,  21  Oct  82,  page  1 , para  c). 

9.  b - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  page  2-9,  para  3(b)  5). 

10.  d - (page  2-1 6,  para  2-1 1 (3),  USAREC  Reg  350-7). 

1 1 . c - 1 year  - (USAREC  Reg  601  -56,  para  7,  note  2b). 

1 2.  c - NPS  applicants  to  inciude  aiiens  not  requiring  security 
ciearance.  - (USAREC  Reg  601-57,  appendix  B,  para  1). 

1 3.  d - Prospect  Cards  on  appiicants  who  are  to  be  contacted 
in  a month  other  than  the  current  month.  - (USAREC  Reg 




350-7,  chap  2,  sec  il,  para  2-7 a(4)). 

14.  c - ali  recruiting  personnel  - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chap  1 , 
sec  1 , para  1 -2a). 

1 5.  b - False  - the  LRL  (USAREC  539)  contains  a code  biock  to 
the  right  of  each  iead’s  name,  to  indicate  temporary  or 
final  disposition.  - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chap  2,  sec  iV, 

para  2-21). 

16.  b - (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  chap  2,  sec  iV,  para  2-1 8(L). 
Contacting  of  juniors  wiii  begin  in  the  April/May  time- 

frames). 

1 7.  a - {all  Volunteer  Mar  81 , pg  33). 

1 8.  d - ail  of  the  above.  - (AR  601  -21 0,  chap  5 5-5,  a-b-c). 

19.  b-day,  month  and  year- (USAREC  Reg  350-7,  appendix  E 
3d). 

20.  b-  Faise-(USAREC  Reg 350-7,  chap2,  sec  i,  para 2-1 , aiso 
schoois  program). 
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With  this  issue,  the  aii  Volunteer  begins  its  third  year  featuring 
the  Recruiter  Diagnostic  Test.  The  purpose  of  the  Recruiter 
Diagnostic  Test  is  to  help  recruiters  determine  their  knowledge 
of  various  recruiting  programs  and  procedures.  Results  are 
to  be  used  to  suggest  individual  study,  and  determine  the 
training  needs  of  the  recruiting  station. 


The  Recruiter  Diagnostic  Test  works  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  Each  recruiter  will  take  the  test  each  month.  Re- 
cruiters are  on  the  honor  system  to  work  individually.  Use  of 
supporting  regulations  and  other  documentation  is  encouraged. 
In  other  words,  the  Monthly  Recruiter  Diagnostic  Test  is  an 
open  book  test 

b.  When  recruiters  have  completed  the  test,  they  will 
hand  the  completed  test  to  the  station  commander  for  correc- 
tion, critique,  and  filing. 


1 .  The  publication  which  defines  Policies  and  Procedures 
for  the  use  of  the  Matrix  Mission  Box  is: 


a.  USAREC  Reg  600-22  c.  USAREC  Pam  601  -1 3 

b.  USAREC  Reg  672-1 0 d.  USAREC  Reg  601  -86 

2.  In  cases  where  the  station  commander  decides  to  supple- 
ment chapter  3,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  the  specifics  of  the 
supplementation  must  be: 


a.  Approved  by  HQ  USA- 
REC, USARCRO-T. 

b.  Authorized  by  the  DRC 
and  area  commander. 


c.  Published  in  the  DRC  policy 
file. 

d.  Published  in  the  station 
SOP. 

3.  There  are  six  steps  in  speech  preparation.  The  first,  and 
most  important  is: 

a.  Deliver  the  speech  aloud,  c.  Determine  the  purpose  of 

your  speech. 

b.  Organize  the  speech.  d.  Gather  the  material. 

4.  The  Recruiter  Basic  Management  System  is  defined  as 
the  interface  among  the  basic  recruiting  tools;  the  Recruiting 
Prospect  Card  File,  Planning  Guide,  Lead  Refinement  List, 
and  the  Schools  Program. 

a.  True b.  False 

5.  Which  of  the  following  codes  identifies  an  individual 


who  is  fully  qualified, 
appointment: 

a.  LRL 

b.  ONE 


but  has  not  enlisted  or  accepted 


MOD 

OBE 


6.  The  Recruiting  Support  Center  is  located  at: 

a.  Ft  Sheridan,  IL  c.  Atlanta,  GA 

b.  Cameron  Station,  VA  d.  Kansas  City,  MO 

7.  The  Recruiting  Support  Center  mission  includes: 

a.  Touring  exhibits  to  high  schools  and  other  locations 
throughout  the  United  States. 

b.  Designing  and  constructing  exhibits  for  recruiting 
purposes. 

c.  Providing  technical,  audio-visual,  and  graphic  support. 

d.  All  of  the  above. 

8.  The  Recruiting  Support  Center  works  directly  for: 

a.  NW  Ayer  c.  HQ,  DA 

b.  HQ,  USAREC 

9.  Assignment  of  enlistment  processing  responsibility  is 
determined  by: 

a.  USAREC  Reg  350-7  c.  USAREC  Reg  601  -86 

b.  USAREC  Reg  601-73  d.  USAREC  Reg  600-22 

10.  The  remarks  section  of  USAREC  Form  446-1  through 
446-1 2 (Essential  monthly  activities  sheet-in  the  high  school 
folder)  contains: 

a.  Area  commanders  comments  reference  his  opinion  of 
the  program. 

b.  Station  commanders  suggestions  to  the  recruiter. 

c.  The  Who,  What,  Where,  When,  and  How  for  all  activi- 
ties. 

d.  Name  of  the  USAR  recruiter  co-assigned  to  the  school. 

11.  When  the  area  commander  is  absent,  the  approval/ 
disapproval  for  an  area  waiver  will  be  accomplished  by: 

a.  DRC  commander  c.  Assistant  area  commander 

b.  Operations  Officer  d.  MEPS  commander 

12.  When  approached  by  vendors  selling  ads  in  the  media, 

you  will  tell  them  they  must  contact  the : 

a.  Area  commander  c.  XO 

b.  A&SP  at  DRC  d.  DRC  SGM 

1 3.  To  preclude  lost  time  due  to  slow  mail,  the  recruiter  may 
hand  carry  DD  370’s  for  signature  by  persons  designated  as 
references  in  a waiver  case. 

a.  True b.  False 

14.  Qualified  applicants  enlisting  under  Table  9-1 7,  US  Army 
Reserve  Bands  Enlistment  Option,  will  enter  Initial  Active 
Duty  for  Training  (lADT)  in  pay  grade: 

a.  El  b.  E2  c.  E3  d.  E4 

15.  A member  of  a TPU  in  the  USAR  may  be  processed  for 
mental  qualification  prior  to  the  DD  368  being  signed  by  the 
unit  commander  or  his  designated  representative. 

a.  True b.  False 
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MOS  15D:  Lance  Missile  Crewmember 


The  Lance  Crewmember  course  is 
five  weeks  long  and  begins  with  an 
overview  of  the  course  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  missile  system.  Instruc- 
tion continues  on  maintenance  of 
Lance  equipment  involving  before, 
during  and  after  mission  operational 
checks  and  services.  Soldiers  also 
learn  how  to  operate  the  missile  sys- 
tem launcher  and  loader  transporter. 

Crewmembers  are  taught  how  to 
inspect,  assemble  the  missile  and  place 
the  assembled  missile  on  the  launcher. 
In  classes  on  “sighting  and  laying,” 
students  practice  positioning  the  mis- 
sile in  the  proper  direction  of  fire  and 
then  are  trained  on  the  system  compu- 
ter used  to  program  the  missile  for 
flight  and  fire.  Finally,  missile  firing 
operations  classes  combine  all  these 
skills  and  complete  the  mission  of 
successfully  firing  the  missile. 

To  graduate  from  the  Lance  Missile 
Crewmember  course  and  be  awarded 
MOS  15D,  a soldier  must  pass  all 
module  exams  and  a final  course  exam. 

Once  a 15D  arrives  at  a permanent 
duty  station,  the  unit  will  place  the 
soldier  in  a firing  battery  where  duties 
include  assembling  and  delivering 
missiles  and  performing  firing  mis- 
sions. The  crewmember  also  learns 
duties  involving  use  and  storage  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Lance  soldiers  will  be  assigned  to 
either  one  of  six  battalions  in  Germany 
or  two  battalions  in  the  United  States. 
Both  state-side  assignments  are  at  Ft. 
Sill. 

Enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses, 
the  Army  College  Fund  and  2-year 
enlistment  are  offered  in  this  MOS. 

Length  of  enlistment  varies  accord- 
ing to  individual  enlistment  contracts. 
The  15D  MOS  has  been  open  since 
1973.  There  are  no  civilian  occupa- 
tions related  to  this  MOS  since  field 
artillery  work  is  highly  specialized. 
However,  the  skills  and  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  Army  might  be  trans- 
lated into  meaningful  work  in  a variety 
of  engineering,  manufacturing  and 
production  fields.  ¥ 
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Story  and  photos  by 
SP4  Tammy  L.  Hawkins 
Ft.  Sill  PAO 

The  weapon:  the  Lance  Guided  Mis- 
sile System.  The  soldiers:  members  of 
an  elite  force,  Lance  Missile  Grew- 
members,  MOS  15D. 

The  silence  of  a quiet  afternoon  at 
Ft.  Sill  is  shattered  as  an  llV2-ton 
tanklike  vehicle  thunders  across  the 
Oklahoma  plains.  As  it  abruptly  comes 
to  a halt,  six  soldiers  scramble  over 
camouflage  painted  sides  and  in  min- 
utes the  specially  trained  team  has 
readied  and  launched  a weapon  known 
as  “The  Gorps  Gommandei's  Equalizer^’. 

The  Lance  system  is  a long-range, 
up  to  80  miles,  nuclear/nonnuclear 
missile  system  that  can  be  operated 


under  all  climatic  conditions.  Highly 
mobile  on  either  a tracked  or  air- 
mobile launcher,  the  missile  is  posi- 
tioned anywhere  on  the  battlefield  to 
contribute  a massive  punch  to  the 
battle. 

As  the  Lance  Guided  Missile  System 
represents  the  weapon  of  the  future, 
the  Lance  Grewmember  represents 
the  soldier  of  the  future,  providing  the 
skill  and  manpower  needed  to  maintain 
and  operate  these  high-technology 
weapons  of  tomorrow. 

All  soldiers  trained  in  MOS  15D  are 
taught  at  Ft.  Sill.  To  become  a Lance 
Grewmember,  you  must  meet  standard 
Army  enlistment  requirements,  must 
qualify  to  hold  a secret  security  clear- 
ance and  obtain  a minimum  GT  score 
of  83. 


A Lance  Missile  is  transferred  from  storage  container  to  launcher. 
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